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CIO Expulsion of Red Unions 
Promises New Day for Labor 





teel ‘Front’ Folds— 
Layoff Cut Profits 


As we go to press the Bethlehem steel strike draws to a close, and the 
Mncontributory pensions won there by the union may become the pattern 
ageneral steel steelement. In the light of this situation, Correspondent 
pout’: analysis of the little-known events leading up to it is especially 


By JONATHAN STOUT 
New Leader Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON. D. C. 


Py ECAUSE THE STEEL COMPANIES started losing money last week 
m™ ) for the first time since the steel strike began on Oct. 1, the United 
= States Steel Corporation is unable to maintain an unbroken company 
front. it was learned from reliable sources. The smaller steel companies 


his week had several of the smaller 
mel companies lined up for a settle- 
t with the union. The settlement 
fould be along the lines of the Presi- 
ment’s fact-finding board recommenda- 
ions of a non-contributory social in- 
fance and pension plan paid for by 
companies at the rate of 10 cents 
iB hour per man. 
PThe development of the President’s 
fategy in dealing with the steel strike 
mecame clear with the new progress 
mi de by Ching: The Administration 
mopes for settlements with the smalle. 
el companies which would leave 
@. S. Steel isolated as the one stubborn 
Meld-out. Then full White House pres- 
mire could be applied against U. S. Stee! 
Wia all the channels of public opinion 
Ching on Tuesday talked with rep- 
wesentatives of three of the principal 
haller companies — Republic Steel. 
es and Laughlin, and Youngtown 
peneet and Tube. A fourth small com- 
Pany—Cruc dle Steel—which obtained 
@ contract extension until Nov. 1 and 
not been struck, was moving to- 
¥ ds ‘a contract at this writing. 


WHEN THE STRIKE BEGAN, it was 

Wn generally — although the indi- 
Vidual steel companies tried to keep 
Weh information highly. secret that 
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't take it, and as a result United States Mediator Cyrus Ching early 





MURRAY 
‘Tis the Final Conflict 


the amount of orders they had_on hand 
at that time would have kept the steel 
mills operating at not more than about 
80 per cent of capacity for the remain- 
ing quarter of 1949. 

Even if there had been no strike at 
all, this would have meant idle pro- 
duction time amounting to 20 per cent 
of mill capacity—or roughly three 
weeks—for the remaining three months 
of the quarter. In short, the steel- 
masters contemplated the necessity of 
the steel mills remaining idle for three 
weeks — whether those three weeks 
came all in a lump because of a strike, 
or whether the three weeks were made 
up of spread-out slackness and lay-offs. 

The first three weeks of the strike 
were therefore regarded by the steel 
companies as a no-risk period, since 
when steel mills are idle they earn no 
money for the companies, and it makes 
very little difference whether such non- 
productive time is spread out piece- 
meal or comes in a lump.. 

The free-time margin of three weeks 
disappeared a week ago. To fill the 
orders for steel they now have on hand, 
the steel companies would have to 

(Continued on Page Three) 


Union Drives, Political Action 
Will Ensure CP’s Isolation 


By DANIEL JAMES 


Y THE TIME THIS APPEARS the Communists will be hitting the 
long trail out of the CIO, and out of the American labor movement. 
At least three Red-controlled unions—Electric, Farm Equipment and 
Mine-Mill—will be expelled by the CIO convention now meeting in Cleve- 
land, and eight more will follow sooner or later. Rejecting “peace” de- 
mands from leftwing leaders early this week, CIO President Philip Murray 
virtually clinched the matter when he denounced the Communists in his 
annual report and declared that the CIO “has the power of disaffiliation 


over those organizations whose leaders’ policies . 
hostility toward our general policies.” 


Meeting against a background of 
huge steel and coal strikes, and an 
economic situation which cannot be 
described as generally promising, the 
CIO will emerge from_its eleventh con- 
vention numerically weaker, but in- 
ternally stronger, than it has been in 
recent years. Its forty unions with 
6,000,000 members will eventually be- 
come a federation of about twenty-nine 
unions with a membership one-tenth 
less, but the CIO leadership and rank 
and file will be united as never before 
on matters of organization and policy. 
Nor is it yet certain that the Commu- 
nist-led unions will be able to survive 
indefinitely the competition which a 
revived CIO can give them. 

SEVERING its Red-infected append- 
age will inevitably complicate’ the 
CIO’s future in the short run. CIO 
leaders had no illusions about that. Ot 
the remaining CIO unions, Steel is in 
the midst of a tough strike, Auto’s 
finances are low, Textile is being 
drained by its Southern drive, Clothing 
has huge funds but is bogged down in 
the confused retail situation, Rubber 
has just experienced a bitter internal 
struggle, and newly-organized Tele- 
phone still needs much spoon-feeding. 
Loss of per capita dues from the CP- 
controlled unions will therefore be felt. 
On the other hand, the CIO will now 
be able to carry out its 1948 decision 
to organize the unorganized, especially 
among the retail and public workers’ 
groups. Free of the debilitating Sta- 
linist virus, which always saps the 
strength of any organization it pene- 
trates, the CIO can more than make 
up membership losses before much 
time elapses. 

Another immediate consequence of 
expulsion of the Communists from the 
CIO will be to highlight its numerical 
weakness vis a vis the AFL. Problems 
concerning CIO-AFL relations will un- 
doubtedly be colored by that fact fo: 
some time, not excluding perhaps the 
new trade union international to be 
launched with joint CIO-AFL partici- 
pation in a week or so. 

% a % 

NOR SHOULD the nuisance value of 
the Communists’ projected labor fed- 
eration be underestimated. Veteran 
labor leaders remember too well the 
divisive tactics of the Red trade unions 
of the 1930s. Already, in New York 


.. demonstrate ... their 


City, a new CP-motivated Distributive 
Trades Council is wreaking havoc in 
the sufficiently chaotic retail industry. 
The United Electrical Workers, whose 
right wing will probably obtain a new 
CIO charter, can be a serious menace 
if the NLRB designates it as the in- 
dustry’s pace-setter. The prospect of 
a Harry Bridges riding high on the 
West Coast, all restraints having been 
cast overboard, is not a pretty one 
Finally, the Communists retain strength 
in some unions not facing ouster from 
the ClO—packing and shoe, for ex- 
ample—-and can make life there diffi- 
cult. 

Politically, the Communist “third” 
federation will doubtless become more 
openly a base for Henry Wallace’s so- 
called Progressive party, and through 
it for the Soviet foreign office. This, 
however, may prove to be its undoing, 
just as opposition to the Marshall Plan 
and uncritical support of Russian ag- 
gression were decisive in arousing the 
CIO membership against Communists. 
It is not certain, for instance, that UE 
President Albert Fitzgerald, who may 
become head of the new communistic 
trade union grouping, will go along on 
everything the comrades want politi- 
cally. And it might be well to note 
that the growing “Titoist” faction in 
the communist movement may produce 
a crackup in its trade union wing. 

Sad as it is to realize that com- 
munism has proved to be a destruc- 
tive influence on American labor, 
settlement of the issue by the CIO 
will produce beneficial effects in the 

(Continued on Page Eleven) 
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—— Kast and West 
The Real Power in China 











vernment 


HE CHINESE COMMUNIST 
will consist of 37 ministries and will b 

one of the mo 
structure 


however, 


complicated governmenta! 
; in the world. It would be erroneous 


» term it the real power in Commu- 


nist China. The supreme Communist leade1 

Mao Tse-tung | followed t ‘ n of tl 

Soviet regime d of tl Kurope people 
ci¢ I 


( Ul 

( | ne 

eet | ©] ur me 
( it i 3 Polit 
re ike ill the deci 
n and fives ordet » tI 
ndividual ministe In such 
etup the official govern- 





ment can embrace Commu- 


Dallin 


nists and non-Communist 
alike, and can serve to demonstrate the “na- 
tional unity” of different parties 

The list published in Peiping shows that some 
of the ministers belong to the Democratic 
League, some are “independent,” and several 
are “formerly Kuomintang.” 


The Chinese 


works in secrecy, and neither its 


Politburo, on the other hand, 
essions nol 


its resolutions are ever mentioned in the pres 


NO SOONER WAS the new Chinese sovern- 
ment established tl the rumor began to make 
the rounds in the American press that a fight 


is allegedly going on behind the scenes between 
Mao, the Moscow-oriented supreme leader, and 
Foreign Minister Chou En-lai, who “mod- 
erate” and wants good relations with the Unjted 
States. 

The serious reader must be warned against 
this new attempt to mislead public opinion 
There is a group of American writers on the 
Far East 


for at least four vears 


their names are well-known — who 
have tried hard to sell 
us false and absurd ideas about the “progres- 
siveness” and “democratic” essence of Chinese 
communism. They have been surprisingly suc- 
cessful. Their tales have served well the aims 
of Soviet policy in China. 

The story that the Foreign Minister of Com- 
munist China is oriented toward America and 
opposes the policy of his boss stems from dubi- 
ous sources. It was Chou himself who a few 
weeks ago made a report to the Consultative As- 
sembly on the program of the new government 
in which he stressed his solidarity with Mao 
Tse-tung and added that the new China will 
be a Soviet all; 
middle position between the forces of “peace 


‘here cannot be, he said, any 


and democracy” and those of “imperialist ag- 
United States 


continued, there can be n 


gression”; that the belongs it 
latter camp, he 


doubt in Commu: mind 


THE PROGRAM OF the new overnment 
as announced on October 1, reveals both the 


political intentions and the ideological frame- 


work of Communist China 


One of the “general principles” the govern- 
ment is based o1 the “dictatorship of the 
peopie’s democracy, headed bv the working 


class.” The gove ent will 
counter-revoluiionar’ 
mercy all Kuomintang counter-revolutionary 


war criminals and other 


suppress “al 


ctivities, punish without 


counter-revolutionary 
elements for their connection with imperialism 
and for treason.” Landlords, capitalists, and 
similar groups will be deprived of political 
rights for a certain period of time; “if they 
continue their counter-revolutionary activities 
they will be punished mercilessly.” A Chinese 


By David J. Dallin — 


NKVD has been created, headed by Lo Sui- 
ching. 

In paragraph 11 the government 
to cooperate “first of all with the 


Union and the lands of the 


pledges 
Soviet 
peoples’ democ- 


racies.” 
The overnment intend to reorganize the 
! i I ecel decade the custom ha 
been for the Central Government to control part 
of t ied forces while local bosses, gover- 
nors of | ince id warlords aintained thei 
Oo Bo KI! ilit iry torce M re 
pr pe ind equipment. Now the Com 
mut yvernment announces that it will unite 
( inder the command of the central 


— The Home Front 


government only. There will be “one command, 
one system, one uniform organization and one 
discipline.” Political commissars will be intro. 
duced. The army will be modernized, military 
aviation and a navy will be created. : 

We can be sure that these promises will bg 
kept and that Moscow will contribute its utmost 
to strengthen Mao militarily. Pravda recently 
stressed the “three functions” of the “people's 
democracies” and quoted Stalin to the effect 
that these nations are obliged “to organize an 
army of the revolution for a fight against im. 
perialism.” Chinese Communists will no doubt 
follow this precept, and here again they wilj 
follow the Soviet pattern. However low the 
standard of living has sunk in China, ] 


{ wever 
great the devastations of the civil war, howeve 
burdensome the taxation, a powerful military 


force must be built up without delay. 
have to serve in the south, against Indo-C} 
and Burma, and above all it will be « 


inst Japan, the only potential great : 


Chinese Communism in Asia. 





Kipling W 


as Wrong 





VERYBODY BUT ME has been writing 
E about Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. His visit 
to us is one of the great events of the 
year, and it is about time for me to interject a 
few words about it. One Sunday evening not 
long ago I got the surprise of my life. Madam 
Pandit. Nehru’s sister and India’s ambassador 
at Washington, sent out the usual official invi- 
tations. We were all invited 
to the Waldorf-Astoria to 
meet Pandit Nehru. I had 
premonitions of making my 
way down a reception line 
and shaking a tired hand. 
But what I found when I 
stepped into the Peroquet 
Room was a party, just like 
a party at your house or 
mine—with Madam Pandit 
playing the charming host- 





Bohn 


ess. Now Madam Pandit is a great person, 


learned, eloquent, important. Last year she 
made the most stirring address which I have 
heard at any meeting of the United Nations. 
But she is also a very pretty woman, which is 
a help. And she knows all the little tricks that 
make people feel at home. ; 
There were a lot of Indians there—many of 
them handsome and impressive persons, There 
was no time to talk to most of them. Those I 
had a chance to meet impressed me with their 
tincture of Britishness. Politically, India may 
have cut loose from England. Culturally, she 
never can. The American part of the assem- 
blage was notable for its pacifism. New York 
had poured out there, if not its beauty and 
its chivalry, about nine-tenths of its more 
energetic and earnest advocates of peace. 
India, the land of the non-violent Gandhi, was 
America’s preachers against 


being greeted by 


violence 


SOONER OR LATER everyone had a chance 
to join the group about Nehru and exchange 
words with him. Naturally, we were all think- 
ing of him. Here he is among us. He will nego- 
tiate with the State Department, with our 
What kind 
of a man is he? Is he a philosopher, a spiritual 


economists, with our businessmen 
leader like Gandhi? 
Will he succeed in making India a power that 
Americans can understand and get on with? 
Is he our kind of man or is he something queer 
and far-off, perhaps too good for us—or, in 
some sense, not good enough? While I was 
talking with him, and while I was circulating 
about the rodm with my eye always more or 
less on him, these questions were dodging in 
and out of my mind. 


Is he a practical politician? 





By William E. Bohn —~— 


After a while Roger Baldwin, seated infor- 
mally on a table, clapped his hands for atten- 
tion and remarked that since we were all there 
together, we might as well utilize the occasion 
to ask the Prime Minister some questions 

The questions, naturally, were about Indian 
progress, Pakistan, communism in Asia and the 
use of force. My chief impression was that this 
Indian leader is not troubled. He has complete 
faith that things will work out. Progréss has 
not been as rapid as he hoped. The struggle 
with Pakistan was unforeseen and it threw 
both nations back into a season of hatred. But 
the princely states are being absorbed, produc- 
tion is rising, health standards are being im- 
proved. When asked about communism, his 
answer was notably calm and reasonable. Com- 
munists are treated like everyone else. Wher 
they commit crimes, they are punished. 


BEING IN NEW YORK. the center of ideolo- 
gies, Nehru was inevitably asked what sort of 
system they have in India—capitalist, socialist, 
or some new and native brand? Nehru an- 
swered as Clement Attlee might have done 
about England had he been there. You have 
to be very careful how you use the word 
socialist. It is a world liable to misunderstand 
ing. But the Government of India has had te 
furnish capital for some of the basic industries. 
No private persons or groups had capital in 
adequate amounts. The Government believes 
in private industry and wants as much of it a3 
possible. But the people must adopt the most 
practical methods to get things going. So they 
have a mixed economy. 

I came away with two rather sharp impres 
sions. In the first place, the leading pacifists of 
America are worried about Nehru. They 
desperately that he has betrayed his paci 
faith. He is now in power, the head of one o 
the world’s great states. “He has had to mee? 
unexpected dangers and difficulties. He has a" 
army, and he is ready to fight if he has to. The 
pacifists have a feeling that once again it 
being proved that when leaders get powe! 
they jettison the fine principles they advocatee 
in their idealistic youth. 







My own feeling is quite to the contrary 
said goodnight with a feeling of satisfaction 
Pandit Nhru is not a philosopher. If he is @ 
any sense a spiritual leader, it is not in the 
same wey or to the same extent as a Gandhi. 
But he is a statesman, clever, adaptable, prac 
tical. He understands that people must eat 
He can tafk our language. We can understatid 
him and count on him. He is the prime proo 


that Kipling was wrong. 
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Sen. Dulles 


Linked With 





Power Lobby 


HE NEW YORK STATE con- 
test between Herbert H. Leh- 
man and John Foster Dulles 
to fill the U.S. Senate seat vacated 
by Robert F. Wagner has become 
a matter of national interest. The 
election is set for Tuesday. 

One of the angles which makes the 
Lehmen-Dulles race important outside 
of New York State is the continuing 
effort of the private utilities lobby in 
Washington to put over a scheme for 
a Big Steal of 10 to 30 billion dollars 
public purse in increased 


from tne 


elect 2% telephone and _ transpor- 

tes 
Defenders of the public interest re 
tl had one saad experience 


nce in the Senate of one 

Senat personally tied in with 
company, and are wo) 
to face the formidable 
o such Senato1 

Ser Robert S. Kerr, Oklahoma 


the spark plug in the 


Senate th private utilitic cam 
paign ck Public Defender Leland 
Olds out of the Federal Power Com 

sion. Senator Kerr is the millionaire 
sinéss associate of the Phillips Pe- 
troleuss Company, largest single pro 
ucel natural gas in the Oklahoma- 


field, which itself 


Texas Panhandle 
tands to profit a minimum of one 





lollars in the private utilities 
scheme to boost gas rates to consumers. 
In Jchn Foster Dulles defenders of 
the puolic interest see another Senato1 


C ut on the Republican side 
Dul long has been associated as a 
e Wall Street law firm 
Sullivar nd Cromwell, which i: 
lat é representative of some 
powerful private utility 
lies in America, includ 


American Company 


been identified with 

candals involving the 

lush tunds to control elections. 

One subsidiary of the North Amer- 
kan Company —the Union Electric 
Lompeny of St. Louis, and several of 


is offcials—were found guilty several 
as ago of using a slush fund of 
$00,009 to control politics in Missouri. 
Of course, it is no more illegal or 
wong for John Foster Dulles to be 
associated with the firm of Sullivan and 
Cromwell than it is for Senator Kerr 
it Oklazhoma to be associated with the 
Phillips Petroleum Company. 

But, as has been demonstrated be- 
lore, end was reiterated in the recent 
‘perience with Senator Kerr, such 
‘societions do not appear to help men 
‘ke Dulles—or Kerr—to view private 
utility schemes from the public’s point 
‘View. It would appear to be natural 
and normal for them to see things from 
Ne private utility point of view. 

re Picture that liberal forces in 
"ashington particularly view with 
“arm is that of a shrewd Wall Street 






dir } , . 
Nding the private utilities campaign 
ithe P 7 ° i 

‘ne Zepublican caucus in the Senate, 


‘nile Senator Kerr works the other 
“e ci the street in the Democratic 
Caucus 


4 
, MG that Dulles is predisposed in 


sa 


_ “T€ctlon was indicated by the fact 
Wane only time he left his campaign 
ae York to come rushing back to 
» cast his vote during the 
of the Congressional ses- 
the Senate confirmation 











lds. Dulles came back to 
aa 1e¢ private utilities campaign 
Vete against confirming Olds. 
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Strike Settlement Seen Soon 
As US Steel's 'Front' Collapses 


(Continued from Page One) 
operate at 100 per cent of capacity for 
the remainder of this year, even if the 
strike were settled today. Every day 
of delay from now on, therefore, means 
an actual loss of business which may 
be difficult if not impossible to make 
up later on. 

‘he demand for steel and steel prod- 
ucts is continuing on the upgrade. In- 
dustrial experts report the general con- 
dition of machinery and machine tools 
of American industry is worse now 
than it has been since the war. The 
first quarter of 1950, therefore, looks 
as though it will be boom time in the 
steel towns, with operations at or close 
to capacity. That means there will be 
verv litthk 
first quarter of 1950 for the steel com- 


slack time, if any, in the 


panies to make up their losses of pro 
duction in the final quarter of 1949 
What conditions will be like in_ the 
second and third quarters of 1950 is 
hard to tell now. All of this makes 
highly problematical the question of 
whether the steel companies will be 
able—or when they will be able—to 


recoup the losses they are now taking. 


THE LOSS FACTOR, coming at last 
into the picture last week, was what 
was putting the pressure on the re- 
calcitrant steelmasters. They are now 
in a position where they no longer can 
shrug off sharp questions from thei 
stockholders by saying that the strike 
wasn’t costing them anything. There 
are losses now which will have to be 
explained, 

This is the moment President Tru- 
man has been awaiting. It has all along 


been a question of timing in tactics. 
+ 
A 


With the internal pressures of substan- 
tial losses building up inside the steei 
companies, President Truman now i 

to put on the outside pressures 
of public opinion—with the steelmas 
ters the nut between the jaws of the 


nutcracker. 

Outside pressures may spark even 
greater inside pressures. This may 
prove embarrassing and possibly dan- 
gerous to the men who are running the 
steel corporations and making their 


AN EDITORIAL: 





policies. The big point these men have 
clung to is they are unwilling to accept 
the compromise suggested by the 
President’s fact-finding board over a 
question of principle—the question of 
contributory versus non-contributory 
social security systems in industry. 
But principles run sécond with stock- 
holders when earnings and _ profits 
run low. 

And the fact is that past practices in 
the industry itself make the steel- 
masters’ position hard to defend, and 
cast a great deal of doubt on whethei 








a 


HARRY TRUMAN 


several avenues for a compromise. 
And, undoubtedly, the settlements will 
take one of these forms. Among the 
avenues explored, it was learned ex- 
clusively, have been the following: 

1. That the steel companies make the 
sole contributions for pensions, but 
that the steel workers make a partial 
contribution towards the social insur- 
ance feature. 

2. That the steel companies give their 
workers a wage increase to defray the 
employes’ contribution towards social 
insurance payments, while the com- 





BEN FAIRLESS 


The Taft-Hartley Act Was By-Passed 


it is a matter of principle at all. 

As far back as 1901, Andrew Car- 
negic, one of the founders of U. S. Steel, 
introduced a non-contributory pension 
system. Jones & Laughlin Steel Com 
pany has a non-contributory pension 
system. So does Bethlehem Steel. U S 
Steel has 
now in its captive coal mines 


non-contributory system 

But, most telling of all, is the cm 

rent practice under which top execu- 

tives in steel companies as well as 

other industries receive pensions with- 
out making contributions. 
z & * 

CYRUS CHING has been exploring 


Recognizing Mao 


N A RECENT ISSUE of the New York Times, James Reston began pre- 
senting the arguments for the recognition of Communist China. To 
those who remember Teheran, Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco, 

this is ominous news, for Mr. Reston—more than any other correspondent— 
is the voice of the State Department. And while his article did not predict 
immediate recognition, Mr. Reston’s piece and other articles like it are 
clear signs that the American public is slowly being prepared for the 


recognition of Mad Tse-tung’s regime. 


There are many legalistic aspects to the business of recognition, but 
this country will not stand or fall on the consistency of its recognition 
formulas. The only consideration, it seems to us, is whether such a step 


aids the cause of freedom—our side—in the cold war. 


The proponents of 


recognition generally submit that we must encourage Mao to become a 


Chinese Tito by giving him American and British goods. 


But the record 


discloses that Tito’s defection was caused primarily by Yugoslava’s in- 
ability to absorb the ersatz economic prescription forced on her by Stalin; 
the nation whose pre-war trade was 80 percent with the West could not 
subsist in the post-war era on a Moscow diet. 

Similarly with Mao Tse-tung. The trade urged by big business inter- 
ests in Britain and America would benefit those interests, and would cer- 
tainly make Mao’s problem of controlling China a good deal easier. But 
it would weaken America’s cause in the cold war, besides helping to tighten 


the shackles being pressed down on the people of China. 


There will be 


ample time to recognize and trade with Mao if and when he stops being 


the Chinese satrap of the Stalintern. 





ER 5, 1949 





panies make the sole contribution to 
old age pensions. 

3. A set-up similar to the Automobile 
Workers Union contract with the Fore 
Motor Company whereby the company 
contribution towards the industry so 
cial security system diminishes as thi 
Federal Security ystem  in- 


creases old age pensions and social in- 


Social 


surance benefits to wor ers. 

The betting in Washington is the 
settlement of the steel strike—which 
may come within the next week or 10 
days—will be along the line of the third 
avenue of exploration. 





Pen Points 


Evidence that most American 
families change homes frequently is 
a tribute to the power of music. 
“There’s no place like home” is no 
longer just another song. 


te * ” 


General Vaughan’s contention that 
his job is to please only Harry Tru- 
man and his wife explains hts ques- 
tionable behavior. If he tried to 
please God occasionally, his sights 
and his actions would be much 
higher. 

© ” La 

Russia was very courageous in 
recognizing the Chinese Communist 
regime. It’s a brave father that rec- 
ognizes his own illegitimate off- 
spring. 

& a” n 

The steel barons should realize 
they won’t get far by defying public 
opinion. Steel that isn’t well-tem- 
pered is rejected as useless. 

a a a 

The Ford pension pact is the 
bright spot in an otherwise overcast 
labor-management situation. At 
least the wheels of one industry will 








Morris B. Chapman. 











irginia Votes on the Polltax 


‘Yes’ Means ‘No in Byrd Machine Attempt to Impose New Restrictions 


By DAVID G. GEORGE 
Special to The New Leader 


RICHMOND. Va. 


chart their course when they mark thir ballots on November 8, 


W HILE NEW YORK VOTERS are using a political slide rule to 


Virgania voters will be confronted with what might well be called 
“absolute paradox.” After half a century of poiltax restrictions which 
have limited the electorate to not more than 15 per cent of the population, 
and after a decade of intensive anti-polltax propaganda and organization, 


Virginians will, on November 8, reach 
the point of saying “Yes, I mean No.” 

Those who have always fought to 
preserve the polltax and the political 
machine which developed naturally 
from limitation of the franchise will 
ostensibly vote for repeal of the poll- 
tax. On the other hand, those who have 
labored long for repeal, and who long 
since won a moral victory in the battle 
against the polltax will, in effect, vot« 
to keep it as a prerequisite to voting 

The first group will vote for repeal 
because it feels that the polltax i 
doomed anyway: because it fears ulti- 
mate passage of the Federal anti-poll- 
tax bill, despite Senate filibustering 
and because it hopes to substitute for 
the polltax other devices which car 
be even more restrictive. 

The second group will vote against 
repeal because it regards the constitu 
tional amendments offered as “a cure 
even worse than the disease”: becaus« 
after rejection of current proposals it 
hopes to accomplish outright repeal ir 
the near future; and because it hope 
that the chicanery of the Virginia poll 
tax machine, if understood in the na 
tion, will spark an uprising in Congre 
that will finally break the filibuste 
ind bring a Federal anti-polltax bill 
into being 

THE POLLTAX i 
Constitution of Virginia, autocratically 
proclaimed after a vote of 57 to 48 in 
the Convention of 1902, without refer- 


imbedded in the 


ence to the voters. It provides that 
anyone wishing to vote shall, at least 
six months prior to the election, pay 
all polltaxes assessable against him for 
the three preceding years. At $1.50 per 
year, this amounts to more than $5 for 
most non-current voters, when penal- 
ties and interest are added. This poll- 
tax is not collectable by legal process 
Instead it is a voluntary fine which 
must be paid only by those intending 
to vote. In practice it has been found 
that the greatest difficulty arises from 
the provision that it must have been 
paid long before the time at which 
people become politically interested. 

The Constitution of Virginia can be 
amended in only one way: Any amend- 
ment must be approved in exactly the 
same form by two successive regular 
sessions of the Legislature — separated 
by two-year intervals, and then must 
be submitted to referendum vote of the 
electorate. 

Faced with rising anti-machine senti- 
ment and organization, coupled with 
vastly increased polltax payment and 
registration by labor, Negro and inde- 
pendent citizens, the machine of Sena- 
tor Harry Byrd undertook the task of 
writing amendments which would ap- 
pease the widespread anti-polltax senti- 
ment without actually enlarging the 
electorate. In doing so, the machine 
forces outsmarted themselves, cooking 
up a potion too repulsive for any but 
the most gullible. It so phrased the 





the secret. 


duties. 


parts, isotope and misanthrope. 





How Stalin Invented the AtomBomb 


(From a Future Editorial in the Pravda) 


TALIN split the atom as early as the Civil War days, when he was 
defending Tsaritsyn. Trotsky found out about it, and immediately 
informed the Anglo-American interventionists and the Germans, 

for whom he was working at the time. The Anglo-Americans sent 
Somerset Maugham to Russia, with explicit instructions to ferret out 
Maugham’‘s mission was not successful, but when he 
returned from Russia to England, he began to write novels about life 
among the Malayans. Trotsky contacted the social-traitor Leon Blum 
and the social-fascist Raphael Abramovich, and made a special flight 
to Stockholm to talk to the late Krueger. 


Stalin worked on the atom during his time off from Civil War 
His closest associate in this undertaking was the famous 
scientist and yezhovo-biologist, Voroshilov. Witness all the pictures 
about the defense of Tsaritsyn which unmistakably show Stalin and 
Voroshilov working on the atom. 

At first. Stalin could not split the atom. But after Stalin com- 
pelled the atom to confess. he (the atom, not Stalin)’ split into two 
Both parts signed the confession. 

Stalin immediately understood that the next step after the split- 
ting of the aom was the preparation of an atom bomb. He was even 
preparing to make such a bomb and give it to Chapeyev. But Zinoviev 
somehow got wind of this. He told it to Radek, Radek told it to 
Bukharin, Bukharin to Kemenev. Kamenev to Trotsky. Trotsky to 
General Ludendorff, Ludendorff to the Americans. In this way the 
Americans received the secret of the atomic bomb. And Chapayev had 
to fire at the White Guards with his bare hands. 

For some unknown reason, most probably due to fraudulent 
sabotage, there is no mention of Stalin's great discovery in the Short 
History of the All-Russian Communist Party. Those authors of the 
history who remained alive have now been brought to justice. And a 
group of historians and scientists, with Professor Beria at their head, 
have been instructed to write a new Short History of the All-Russian 
Communist Party in which this exceptional event in the history of 
world science will be properly illuminated. 


—ARGUS. 








question to be placed before the voters 
that it makes no sense whatever — al- 
though it had been approved by At- 
torney-General Almond. 

a x * 

THE PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 
were steamrollered through the 1946 
and 1948 Legislative sessions, but the 
Byrd machine feared to place the ques- 
tion before the people at the 1948 
Presidential election, when 420,000 Vir- 
ginians voted. Instead, they postponed 
the referendum to November 8, 1949, 
when less than 200,000 would normally 
vote, in a usually cut-and-dried general 
election for Governor. 

However, the machine badly mis- 
calculated the people’s reaction. Op- 
position to the constitutional changes 
has sprung up in all quarters. The 
50,000 Negro voters are alarmed and 
active: Organized labor has issued a 
call to arms. And liberals generally 
are rallying to reject what they regard 
as the most dangerous voting conditions 
ever suggested. 

% ee & 

HERE ARE the Byrd proposals: 

@ The Legislature would be given 
blanket powers to provide for a head 
tax of as much as $4 per year by state 
and localities, prepayment of this tax 
being made a condition of any privi- 
lege excent voting. 

@ The Legislature could provide for 
any kind of literacy test that it sees fit 
to impose, or could vest such power in 
the local registrars— who might, for 
instance, require the applicant to recite 
‘Hiawatha.” 

@ All local election boards would 
come under direct control of a state 
board appointed by the Governor. 

@ All voters would be required to 
re-register annually. 

@ Finally, registration books would 
be closed four months before every 
regular primary or general election. 
(To vote in the all-important Demo- 
cratic primary on the first’ Tuesday in 
August, it is now necessary to pay 
polltaxes by early May. Under the 
proposed changes it would be neces- 
sary to complete some kind of unde- 
fined re-registration a month earlier, 
by early Aopril.) 

Proponents of the amendments argue 
that most of the suggested changes are 
permissive, and that the Legislature 
will be reasonable in exercising its 
new powers. But opponents recall that 
the Legislature has responded to every 
demand of machine bosses for decades, 
and only last year re-wrote a part of 
the election laws in an effort to insure 
the defeat of President Truman. The 
people do not trust the Legislature, 
and cannot be expected to trust it until 
the franchise is broadened to make the 
electoral system more representative. 
IN THE AUGUST Democratic pri- 


mary, the Byrd machine’s candidate 


for Governor, John S. Battle, was saved 
from defeat by at least 40,000 Repyp. 
licans who poured into the primary ty 
give him a plurality of 23,000 vote, 
This support was strongly urged py 
conservative Republican leaders, ya; 
welcomed by Battle, and officially 
blessed by Attorney-General Almond, 

Like the Democrats, Virginia Repy). 
licans, whose voting strength ranges 
from 30 to 40 percent of the state tots), 
and who dominate many of the moy. 
tain and valley counties, are divide 
into pro-Byrd and anti-Byrd faction, 
The anti-Byrd group forced the party 
to adopt the primary plan in 1949 fy 
the first time. Pro-Byrd Republicans 
boycotted their own primary, which at. 
tracted less than 9,000 voters. 

However, Walter Johnson, vigoroy; 
anti-Byrd leader, the Commonwealth’; 
Attorney of Northumberland County, 
and one of few Republican office 
holders in Eastern Virginia, captured 
the gubernatorial nomination. John. 
son is appealing to liberal Democrats 
to support him against’ Battle. In ef. 
fect he is saying: “Conservative Re. 
publicans nominated Democrat Battle 
Now let Liberal Democrats elect Re 
publican Johnson.” 

And a good many Virginia liberals 
are bitter enough to demonstrate that 
a knife can cut two ways. Johnson 
will probably receive a _ considerable 
Democratic vote. 

LIBERALS HOPE to stir up enougi 
interest to bring out a relatively bg 
vote on November 8; if there is a good 
turnout, thev feel confident that the 
amendments will be rejected. 

They will then promptly go to work 
to accomplish three objectives: 

(1) They will appeal to Congress 
to pass the Federal anti-polltax bill. 
They will point to the hypocrisy of 
those Dixiecrats who have for years 
argued that the polltax question 
should be left to the states “to settle 
in their own way.” and will cite the 
manner in which the reactionaries 
have sought to “settle” the polltax 
question in Virginia. 

(2) They will demand a Constitu- 
tional Convention to write a demo 
cratic constitution for Virginia. 

(3) They wil step up efforts to 
build unity among liberal forces, 
under the leadership of the Virginia 
Commonwealth League, and seek to 
capture some Congressional seats in 

1959. 

The Virginia referendum on Novem 
ber 8 will he well worth watching 
And if the amendments are rejecte 
New Leader readers are cautioned né 
to be misled by the subservient Vi- 
gvinia press, including the Associate 
Press, whic would almost certaitl 
interpret such a vote as a vote in fav 
of the polltax 

This time “No” “Ves” in tht 
Old Dominion. 


means 


ISIDORE NAGLER HONORED AT DINNER 


Hensert H. LEHMAN, William 
Green and David Dubinsky were among 
the prominent speakers at a luncheon 
last Sunday honoring Isidore Nagle 
for thirty years of activity in the trade 
union movement and in civie and 
humanitarian organizations. A feature 
of the occasion was the issuance of 
a full length biography of Mr. Nagler 
entitled A Leader of the Garment 
Workers by Harry Haskel, labor pub- 
licist. 

Mr. Nagler, secretary of the Bronx 
County Liberal Party, has been a Vice- 
President of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union and a mem- 
ber of its General Exective Board fox 
twenty years 
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By DAVID I. ASHE 


OW ARE subversive teachers to 
H be weeded out of the schools? 

The New York State Legisla- 
4yre gave one answer in the Feinberg 
Law. Everything about this statute, 
from its inception as a bill to its im- 
plementation by the State Board of 
Regents, shows that it was_ ill-con- 
ceived, poorly drafted, and is contrary 
+o American ideals and traditions. 

The bill 
Jast days of the legislative session by 
¢he Republican Majority Leader of the 
Senate. This strategy enabled the Re- 
publican leadership to jam it through 
before interested citizens and organi- 


was introduced in the very 


rations were aware of its existence, so 
that they could not make their views 
on the measure knows. The legislators 
oppor- 
tunity to study its provisions, let alone 


themselves did not have an 
to consider the grave implications of so 
drastic a piece of legislation. 


The bill then went to Governor 
Dewey. Hundreds of bills which had 
been passed much earlier in the ses- 
sion were awaiting action by the 
Governor and were not disposed of 
by him until weeks after the Legisla- 
ture adjourned. However, Mr. Dewey 
fook the Feinberg Bill out of turn 
and approved it as soon as it reached 
his desk. Once again, no opportunity 
was given to the public to express its 
views on the matter. In fact, Mr. 
Dewey did not even seek the opinion 
of his own State Education Depart- 
ment. The daily press reported that 
at the very moment the Governor 
Signed the bill the State Commis- 
sioner of Education was preparing a 
brief setting forth his reasons why 
the bill should be vetoed. 


vide and why has it been attacked by 


WHAT DOES THE STATUTE pro- 


non-Communist 


organiza- 





lividuals and editorial writers? 

First, it directs the Board of Regents 
to adopt and enforce rules and regula- 
tions for the 
moval of te 


guilty of 


disqualification or re- 
achers or school supervisors 
subversive activities. For 
lefinitions of what constitutes subver- 
sive activities, the Feinberg Law refers 
back to two other statutes — the State 
Education Law and the State Civil 
Service Law — which had already pro- 
vided for many years that such activi- 
ues bar a person from employment as 
a teacher in the public schools. How- 
ever, by directing the Regents to adopt 
tules to implement these existing laws, 
the Feinberg Law has placed in the 
hands of the Regents powers which are 
Much too broad, discretionary and 
Vague. As a result, they have promul- 
gated rules which go much further 
than the language of the law requires. 










These rules not only direct school au- 
thorities to prefer charges against 
teachers suspected of subversive activi- 
tes, but require the submission each 
year of a report on the loyalty or dis- 
oyalty of each teacher in every public 
school of the State. 

_ There is nothing whatsoever in the 
feinberg Law itself which calls for 
Such reports on the loyalty of every 
individual teacher. It is one thing to 


ori horeaae ognine 
ne charges against teachers as to 


(Fn 
David I. Ashe is a well-known 
labor atiorney and co-author of “The 
Télt-Hartley Law: How It Affects 
and Workers.” He is also 
ident of the United Parents As- 
‘tlations of New York City, a fed- 
Srttion of parent and parent-teacher 
a with a membership of 
— 3S 
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whom there may be some evidence of 
subversive teachings or activities. It is 
quite another thing to mark each 
teacher each year on whether or not 
there is any evidence indicating that 
he may have violated the law. The lat- 
ter procedure definitely takes on the 
aspect of a witch hunt and places every 
teacher in fear of being marked dis- 
loyal by his superior. The New York 
Herald Tribune, referring to this pro- 
vision of the rules in an editorial, has 
well said: 

“. .. Every member of the educa- 
tional staff will find homself gauging 
the loyalty of his colleagues. The in- 
dignity of it may well sting the most 
loyal; the highest morale may falter 
in an atmosphere of suspicion and 
rumors of suspicion.” 

The second paragraph of the Fein- 
berg Law directs the Board of Regents, 
after inquiry and a hearing, to make 
a list of 

“organizations which it finds to be 
subversive in that they advocate, ad- 
vise, teach or embrace the doctrine 





SENATOR FEINBERG 
He Introduced It 


that the government shall be over- 
thrown ... by force, violence or any 
unlawful means, or that they advo- 
cate, advise, teach or embrace the 
duty. necessity or propriety of adopt- 
ing any such doctrine.” 


The Regents ore furthermore em- 


powered to utilize any similar lists 
promulgated by any Federal agency or 
authority. Finally, the Regents are di- 
rected to provide in their rules that 
membership in any of the organizations 
on their list shall be “prima facie evi- 
dence of disqualification for appoint- 
ment to or retention in any office or 
position in the public schools.” 


THE REGENTS HAVE NOT as yet 
made public their list of subversive or- 
ganizations. They have been prevented 
from doing so by a temporary restrain- 
ing order issued by a New York State 
Supreme Court Justice in Albany in 
an action begun by the Communist 
party to declare the law unconstitu- 
tional. Should the list be issued, how- 
ever, there will be no recourse open to 
any organization included on the list 
to take any appeal in order to seek to 
prove that it is not in fact subversive. 
It is within the realm of possibility that 


the conservative members of the Board 


ew York's Feinberg Law Demonstrates 


The Wrong Way to Curb Red Teachers 


of Regents might consider an organiza- 
tion subversive because its aims and 
principles are liberal and ad- 
vanced than their own. 


more 


By making mere membership in an 
organization on the Regents’ list prima 
facie evidence of unfitness to teach the 
statute substitutes the generally con- 
demned principle of “guilt by associa- 
tion” for the traditional democratic 
method of finding a person guilty only 
on the basis of positive proof that he 
himself committed unlawful acts. When 
one considers how adept Communists 
are in drawing innocents into their 
front organizations, the dangers of this 
readily apparent. 
The same provision, moreover, places 
teacher 


provision become 


under charges the 
burden of proving his innocence, in di- 
established 
democratic principle that a defendant 
is presumed innocent until he is proven 
guilty. 


upon a 


rect contradiction to the 


There are grave doubts, to say the 
least, as to whether the Feinberg Law 
is constitutional. But over and above 














SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT JANSEN 
He'll Administer It 


any lIegal considerations is the serious 
threat to our entire democratic way- 
of-life if such legislation is permitted 
to remain on our statute books. 


* 4 ae 


AS A LABOR ATTORNEY I have 


time and again defended workers 
against attempts by employers to dis- 
charge them. I know that no labor 
union would permit one of its members 
to be discharged from a job without 
clear proof of “just cause.” The Fein- 
berg Law not only permits but actu- 
ally mandates the discharge of work- 
for teachers are workers — with- 
out requiring any such-proof. 


ers — 


As a citizen of a democratic country, 
I have watched with abhorrence the 
condemnation in totalitarian countries 
of persons whose sole crime was that 
they associated with persons or groups 
in disfavor with the government. The 
Feinberg Law establishes this totali- 
tarian doctrine of “guilt by association” 
in the State of New York. 

As a parent of children attending 
public schools I am greatly interested 
in seeing to it that the schools develop 
free and inquiring minds in our chil- 
dren. The future well-being and very 
existence of our democratic society 
depend upon that being done. The 


Feinberg Law will make that job dif- 
ficult because teachers will be afraid 
to encourage honest inquiry lest they 
be deemed subversive and subjected to 
charges. 

It is true that the State Commis- 
sioner of Education has attempted, 
within the stringent limitations im- 
posed by the law and by the Regents’ 
rules, to safeguard teachers against 
false accusation. He has warned school 
supervisors that 


” 


.- - « Teachers who are honesily 
concerned to help their pupils to 
become constructive citizens are 
likely to raise many questions and 
make many suggestions about pos- 
sible improvemenis in the American 
form of government and American 
institutions, which can not in any 
just sense be construed as subversive, 
Especially if these teachers are teach- . 
ers of history, civics or government, 
they are likely also to bring to the 
pupils’ attention materials dealing 
with: foreign peoples and foreign gov- 
ernments (including the people and 
government of Russia), not for the 
purpose of advocating changes in our 
own government but for the purpose 
of acquainting their pupils with the 
kinds of government under which 
other peoples live. 

“Moreover, teachers who take full 
advantage of their own privileges as 
cilizens may raise questions and make 
suggestions outside their classrooms, 
about improvements in our form of 
government. In addition, they may 
quite legitimately inform themselves 
fully, and enier into discussions with 
other people, about forms of govern- 
ment different from our own. 

“School authorities . . . must be 
alert to guard such teachers against 
unjust accusation and condemnation. 
In particular, they should reject 
hearsay statemenis, or irresponsable 
and uncorroborated statements, about 
what a teacher has said or done, 
either in school or outside. They 
should examine an accused teacher's 
statements, writing or action in their 
context, and not in isolated fragments. 
They must insist on evidence and not 
mere opinion, as a basis for any ac- 
tion which they may take.” 


No one can quarrel with this di- 
rective. But no safeguards can make 
good a law and a set of Regents’ rules 
which are essentially bad for the 
reasons outlined above. School prin- 
cipals are human beings with the usual 
human frailties. The Feinberg Law 
places too great a temptation in the 
hands of a principal to “take it out” 
on a teacher whom he dislikes or with 
whose views he does not agree. A prin- 
cipal who would never think of filing 
charges against a teacher on grounds 
of disloyalty might very well list that 
teacher as subversive when required to 
report on every teacher in his school. 
He would then look for some evidence 
to justify his position. Any teacher 
who dared to express opinions more 
liberal than those held by his superior 
would thus live in fear of being in- 
vestigated and subjected to charges. 
It is immaterial that the evidence might 
be entirely insubstantial and that the 
teacher would be exonerated. The mere 
investigation or the holding of a hear- 
ing on charges can do irreparable harm 
to the teacher. Persons working in such 
an atmosphere cannot be good teachers 
of our youth. 

Subversive teachers can and should 
be removed from our public schools. 
The Feinberg Law, however, is defi- 
nitely the wrong way to do it because 
it is a serious threat to academic free- 
dom. It should be repealed in New 
York. And other states should look 
elsewhere for an effective way to fight 
Communists in the schools. 











Heard on the Left 


REW PEARSON is becoming most unpopular among the auto 
workers. Last year he got the UAW mad when he “reported” 
that Walter Reuther was going to be Bob Taft's running-mate. 

The latest is an attack on Pearson by the UAW’s National Ford Ne- 
cotiating Committee, for quoting Reuther as having told Ford exec- 
utives, “I can’t come to an agreement withoui first threatening you 
with a strike.” The Detroit Free Press, which printed the Pearson 
yarn, refused to print the UAW’'s reply. 


Claude Morris 


Londoners in fairly 


London Daily Mirror columnist, recently advised 


notty fashion to return to the U all food parcels 


they received because Americans needed the food more. Wouldn’t you 
J y 


know that Morris’d be 


ham, Westcheste 


married to a wealthy American girl from Pel- 


Countu, New York, who commutes taEngland 


reg ularly P 


‘ 


Irving Howe is doing a history of the CPUSA for Random House. 


There is Wasl 


may get some 


vington talk that Senate Majority Leader Scott Lucas 

high Truman appointment and take himself out of a 

tough Senatorial race against Everett Dirksen in 1950. 
ILO Director-General David Morse has started a tour of Indonesia. 


r 


The CP’ers have set up a new union in New 
Distributive ‘l'rades 
These were onetime members of the 
Department Store Workers. Included in the new lineup are Locals 65, 
1199, 2, 3 and 1250. Old Stalinist stalwarts like Arthur Osman and 
David Livingston are the leaders. once a conservative 
Zeta Beta Tau at Columbia College, chaired the recent Make-Marc- 
antonio-Mayor mas 


York City called the 
approximately 35.000 members. 
C1O’s Retail & Wholesale and 


Council with 


Livingston, 
meeting. 

Has anyone noticed that Governor Dewey hasn't really said an 
unkind word against Mayor O’Dwyer? Why, you'd think the Gov- 


ernor actually wants a Democratic Mayor. 


, Liebling, the 
e New Yorker, i 


wayward Wayward Pressman no longer with 
doing a great big story for Collier’s about Time. 
NHE NEW YORK STATE COMMITTEE on Discrimination in 
Housing is having fellow-traveler trouble. Its chairman is Alger- 
non (Ethical Culture) D. Black, a signer of last Spring's Waldorf 
“peace” conference and a Wallaceite. Result is that a committee with 
an important mission has lost liberal-labor support—ILG’s Charles 
Zimmerman, for example and George Hunton, executive director of 
the Catholic Interracial Courcil. Committee should be reorganized 
or a new one started if it is to have any influence in next State legis- 
lative session. 
going to run soona shocker of a: 


Ebony Maqazine i tory on mi red 


marriage 


Seen at the 
musical—Fave Emerson, 
Edward Everett Horton. 
Capital needed, $175,000; 


audition of the new Abel Ellstein- Sylvia Reagan 
Billy Rose & Eleanor Holm, Ann Sothern, 
Tentative title: It’s Great to Be Alive. 
already obtained, $100,000 
University of Chicago Press is trying to get some 
Frank Reel’s book, The Case of General Yamashita. Japanese news- 
papers have been forbidden by U.S. military to mention the book. An 
attempt to get the book translated into Japanese was dropped after 
the Japanese publisher withdrew his application, saying, “to my great 
regret I cannot explain the reason.” Late U.S. Supreme Court Justices 
Murphy and Rutledge Yamashita trial was a “judicial 
lynching.” 


attention for 


agreed the 


CORLISS LAMONT ran into Justice Felix Frankfurter on his way 
out of the John Dewey banquet. With what appeared to be a trace 


of irony, the jurist greeted Lamont, “Ah, the undaunted architect of 
the New Order.” 


Ghost for Lt. Gen. Walt Bedell Smith’s upcoming book of 
memoirs was W. H. Lawrence of the N. Y. Times. 


¢ 


Local 802, American Federation of Musicians, has had 
its members on trial for distributing 
musician local president, Dick 
anti-semitism.” McCann wrote an 
he said that cd pite 


rovernment should be 


couple of 
York 
supporting “Bevin’s 
article in the union paper in which 


a leaflet charging the New 
McCann, with 
Britain's short-sighted Israel policy, the Labor 
So the Stalin- 


forthcoming any day 


supported at the present time 


ists smeared him. Trial decision should be 
There are a few powerful AFL leaders in New York State who 
won't shed a single tear if Herbert Lehman is defeated for the Senate. 


The Whip 
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The Political } 


By NORBERT MUHLEN 


workingmen we 


HE NIGHT BEFORE the first parliament of 
vened for its first session 


away at, and installing 
had once been a high-school. 


fixtures in, 
The visitor 


ayence 
Kurt S 

Western Germany cop. <pD a 
be) 9 At 

re still busy hammerip hich 

z *d whiC::, 
the new streamlined building that nit, ef 


i 


arriving next morning for the § nunist 


first meeting of the Bundestag found little to indicate that here was q § st in t! 
makeshift house amidst ruins. fits y 
The 402 delegates in the Bonn parliament were elected on 12 diferent, Baeen’: 
party tickets. For Americans accustomed to two parties, and perhaps q §**™ * 
few mugwumps and. outsiders _in- —— ; — 
, t 
between, this multiple-party parliament “Right Win of the CDU, ch 
ippears rather confusing. But the pic- known abroad onlv bv its I the = p 
ture isn’t quite as diffuse as it seems: 73-vear-old. energetic, veteran politi. — 
399 delevate: ( nore tl three- , 1 RE. Schr 
vee GeleRgan r mor man = tnret cian Konrad Adenauer, who somewhat 
; ; _ mand, 
fourths of the whole house, belong to resembles in cheracter Al Smith. Insid 
. singe “rteg eae ee oe wing 
the three major parties: the Christian the CDU however, this economic Right a 
' : : mee “SBE B past n 
Democratic Union (CDU) with its Wing is bitterly opposed by a crypt ts 
“ine : me . se : " a hii very bo 
Javarian annex, the ¢ hristian Social Socialist Left Wing. Led by Karl Ar. Booman 
Union (CSU), counting 139 delegates; nold. a former leather work« o li cS 
. . . . . é a a “" France, 
the Social Democratic Party (SPD), came one of the youngest trade union 
¢ — , 7 ‘ - : oe ations ' 
with 131; and finally the Free Demo- leaders before Hitler and a conspirator G 


cratic Party (FDP) with 52. 
and inside 


Between 

these three parties, the im- 
portant decisions are fought out, and 
the political outline of a new Germany 
With foreign affairs 
Allied High Com- 
missioners and therefore almost com- 
pletely out of German hands, Bonn 
politics are domestic politics. The line- 
up of the parties, and of wings and 
trends within the parties, create a cross- 


is being shaped. 
the domain of the 


party puzzle which can not be solved 
by light-handedly throwing 
superficialities such as 
‘leftist,” on 


gressive” 


around 
“rightist” and 
“conservative” and “pro- 
party labels. 


THE MAIN ISSUE is the course of 
economic policy to be held by the new 
Germany. The SPD, as is well-known, 
believes in socialization of key indus- 
tries, under a planned economy, and in 
i “minimum program” of far-reaching 
controls. 


against these 


production and distribution 


The FDP 


aims, defendng “free enterprise” and 


decidedly 


a minimum olf governmental inter- 
ferences: however, President Theodor 
Heuss, who can be classified as a New 


Dealer; Secretary of Justice, Thomas 
Dehler, who is a leftist liberal; and 
other Free Democrats do not 
with such FDP leaders as the Chamber 
booster Franz Bluecher 
as to where this minimum of. inter- 
ferences becomes necessary and where 


agree 


of Commerce 


it should end. 

The same split runs even deeper 
through the Christian Democrats, who 
have officially rallied under the pro- 
“social market economy,” 
which delicately hovers somewhere be- 
tween free enterprise and welfare 
capitalism. Opposing controls and state 
regulations of production and prices, 
this system advocates the sharing of 
profits by w 


gram-slogan 


rorkers and other non-pro- 
pertied strata through subsequent de- 
tours of stringent income. taxation. 
Father of this program is Ludwig Er- 
hard, a Bavarian economist who can be 
credited for the impressive production 
upswing of the last twelve months, 
blamed for the unequal] distribution of 
among the social 
groups, and admired for the courage 
with which he—practically 
insisted on, and carried 
abolition of all economic 


sacrifices and profits 


against 
everybody else 
through, the 
controls 


since the currency reform. Dr. 
Erhard and his school today dominate 
the economic policy of Bonn, as a sort 
of economic braintrust of the so-called 





Norbert Muhlen has just returned. 
from an extended tour of Europe, 
where he served as roving corres- 
pondeni for The New Leader. This is 
the first of a series of articles on his 


impressions of postwar Germany. 
Xv 





in the wai 


time plot against Hitler; and poetry i 





is now Premier of British-occupied German 
t .* bhichia 
7 . ; Tac 2 - ; lott. 
North-Rhine-Westphalia, this | coon 
comprises almost 40 deputies, or about cnatly 
a third of the CDU’s delegation at Bonn. § sat of 
Speaking for the Catholic Ruhr workers In its 
and the religious trade unionists, sup- ne 
: , a gious | 
plving their party with votes while the aad | 
. , . Ane 
Right Wing supplies it with funds, be- PDP wi 
ing as much left-of-the-New-Deal as ‘iberali 
» Derails 
the New Deal was left-of-center, Ar- 9, test 
: rrotesta 
nold’s group is close to the Soc Dem- iit 
* arckié 
ocrats on economic issues. 
’ As for 
At present, Bonn’s majority oing F sidin 
pUlC g£ 
to lean to the “free-enterpris¢ ather ; 
t] the “planned-economy” <ide in Joo 
F oO e “planned-econom\ 1€ in 
lan t 1e “plann side nes 
all major economic questions. In this a 
lects th 1 of th sia 
reflects the mood of the majority ¢ 
at a : cage cs pen t 
the people, in whose minds economic nk 
anks, 
recovery since the currency reform 1s Hoch! 
: : , Hoc} 
associated with “free enterprise, while : 
; . 7 ‘ atholic 
nemories of the hunger years and post- te | 
. rticle | 
var chaos are associated with “economy 
RT ot cade ng that 
by force as the system of Nazi wa i. 
} . LuCsS 
ind postwar controls is called in Ger- 
nscier 


many. But 
crease and 


the nea 


i 
nomist fear, 


itv within 


parties) m 


its economic plans. 


if unemployment 


necin)] + 
Pecial } 


lead to an economi sis in ; 
. . be * 
future, as some Ger! 1 ecd- ; 
" , starr 
the free-enter; ajor- y 
“TTT _ it tick 
the CDU (and so: small a 
r ale an 
ay be shaken so ba tha ape 
the SPD might find sufficient f meas 
mm, an 
pe of 
ke the 


THE SECOND ISSUE at staxe be- Bcllecty; 


tween the 
the weigh 


clerical pr 


education, 
church to 


it was be 





3ig Three parties concerns BCDY gc 
t to be given to sceular an cial 
inciples in questions such a fi tendene 
family and the relation numeri 
state. vith de 











The SPD although—at least in f-the-r 
less radical in its anti-clericalism tl to be ¢ 
fore Hitler, and havin: 
carded—at least officially—its > 
heritage of bishop-baitimg, still is in all 
practical questions opposed to the I 
THEODORE HEUSS P, 
Can a Statesman ™ a) 


THE NEW LEADE® 









ayence of eligion and its servants. 
Kurt Schumacher has a strong hold on 
SPD deputies and the party machine 
ncidentally, is the only close- 


which, 
nit, efficient machine outside Com- 
unist ranks. Religious tendencies ex- 
+ in the SPD, especially among some 


its vounger and most promising ad- 
rents, but the supreme leadership 
ems very cool toward them. A more 
neiliatory attitude which would re- 


nove the gap between the religious 
ving of the SPD and the socialist wing 
f the CDU, might be taken by Carlo 


Schmid, Schumacher’s second in com- 


nand. who influence is continuously 
sowing. A cosmopolitan bohemian and 
t Boast master at being friend with almost 


vervbody, he succeeded, as a wartime 
Yerman occupation officer in Northern 
France, in Maintaining very friendly re- 
ations with the French. A professor of 
aw, German translator of Baudelaire’s 
poetry and a firm believer in labor, this 
German Leon Blum seems likely to 
 Biloosen up the present iron-handed, all- 
it r-nothing leadership of Hanover, the 
An. Beat of the SPD directorate. 
. In its secular position toward all 
gious cultural issues, today’s SPD, is 
jined by its economic adversary, the 
FDP which, due to its “old-fashioned 
beralism,” and its predominantly 
Protestant character, still has a Bis- 
varckian fear of Catholic influences. 
4s for the CDU, Christianity as the 
guiding spirit of political action is its 
strongest, perhaps its only common 
enominator. But which concrete line 
faction it should take is again wide 
pen to interpretation inside CDU 
anks, 
Hochland for instance. a_ leading 
atholic quarterly, recently ran an 
tticle by a prominent layman declar- 
g that, while Christians should act in 
hities according to their Christian 
nscience, no secular program, nor one 
i could lay exclusive clatm 
tian.” Chancellor Dollfuss’ 
Austrian experiment, this 
d, was theologically illegiti- 
ate and actually harmful to Christen- 
Christians should avoid its repeti- 





‘on, and discard the present European 
‘ype of “Christian —parties.” Currents 
xe these gain impetus among CDU in- 
llectuals, and accompany the potential 
DU schism as to property rights and 
‘lal rights. At present, the secular 
. ‘endency in Bonn seems to have a slight 
* Bumerical edge over the clerical one, 
‘ith delicate compromises and middle- 
{the-road solutions on these questions 
be expected. 








. ok * 
THE THIRD AND LAST major issue 
‘ween the Bonn parties is the ques- 
of centralization or decentralization 
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eup at Bonn 


in the West German Republic, which 
itself is a federation of the laender. 
(Since centralization is in Germany 
called Foederalismus, some American 
correspondents translated this as “fed- 
eralism” which in the American polit- 
ical language means exactly the op- 
posite, thus making the issue quite in- 
comprehensible.) 

The SPD—faithful to its planning 
and controlling program—and_ the 
FDP-—fearful of clerical influences 
emanating from Southern States Rights 
elements—joined forces again in favor- 
ing centralization while the CDP op- 
poses it. A number of Bonn delegates 
belonging to small regional parties 
however, do not think that the CDU 
and its Bavarian annex, the CSU, go 
far enough in their decentralization 
program. The 17 delegates of the Bavar- 
ian party, a number of delegates in the 
party confusingly called German Party, 
and probably a few delegates in the 
CSU, have been elected on platforms 
advocating a system of States Rights 
so complete and autonomous that it 
would turn the German Republic into 
a very loose federation of practically 
independent small laender. Although 
their ideas might well be called anti- 
quated and, in the word’s true sense, 
reactionary, their anti-Prussian, anti- 
militaristic, anti-Hitlerian ideology 
makes it a rather strange mistake to 
lump them together as ‘“‘neo-Nazis” and 
“German nationalists,” as happens 
quite often in the foreign press. Rather 
than a greater and powerful Germany, 
they want an independent Bavaria, an 
independent Westphalia, an’ independ- 
ent Lower Saxonia. In times of strain 
and stress, the seams of the united Ger- 
many begin splitting. Seperatist paro- 
chialism (what psychoanalysts speak of 
regressive infantilism in similar per- 
sonality crises,) gains footholds among 
small. insecure parts of the people. But, 
the overwhelming majority of Ger- 
many, and that of the Bonn delegates, 


firmly stand for German unity. whether 
it be more or less centralized. 


WHEN, A FEW MONTHS AFTER 
the collapse of the Third Reich, the 
Occupation powers decided it was time 
to re-establish the German party sys- 
tem, (a decision which, in this corre- 
spondent’s judgment, was correct de- 
spite all the possible and plausible ob- 
Jections), the new parties were founded 
as continuations of the old which Hitler 
had suppressed. This gave, and still 
gives, these “new” parties a certain air 
of unreality. Like Rip Van Winkle, they 
have emerged after the long Hitlerian 
night older and greyer, but’ little 
changed by the shattering events which 
happened during their “sleep.” As a 
famous French husband was reported 
to have done, “faute de mieux,” the 
German people joined the partner who 
was present and voted for their Rip Van 
Winkles.If and when Bonn makes vital 
decisions: if and when its decisions be- 
come more than proposals which can 
be vetoed by the Allied authorities 
without being a “clear and present dan- 
ger” to peace; if and when Bonn really 
becomes Germany’ s parliament, then 
there will arise new political formations 
expressing the reality of the times. 

Bonn’s party system is only a make- 
shift structure erected on the political 
ruins inherited from Hitler, as indeed so 
many actual buildings are makeshift 
affairs erected on the physical ruins of 
Germany. These parties often succeed 
in making superficial observers forget 
that they are hiding ruins. Reconstruc- 
tion of the political parties of Western 
Germany as organisms filled with real 
meaning must be predicated upon re- 
(Continued on Page Ten) 








Censorship and Reprints 
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James T. Farrell, our guest columnist this week, is one of the 





foremost exponents of, naturalism in American literature. His great 
trilogy, Studs Lonigan, remains a landmark in the history of Amer- 
ican letters. His most recent novel is The Road Between. 
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e By JAMES T. FARRELL 
HE DANGERS OF CENSORSHIP in cultural media increase in 


proportion to the degree to which one approaches the winning 

of a mass audience. The fact that the publishing industry, with 
the successful development of the reprint business, is now winning 
something of a mass audience is threatening to produce a constantly 
mounting pressure for the censorship of books. If the book business 
either voluntarily surrenders, or is forced to bow, to the forces of 
censorship and book banning, the result will be a cultural calamity 
of major proportions in America. 

The book—fiction and non-fiction—is the freest form of com- 
munication in America. The motion 
picture and radio industries practice 
forms of self-censorship which have 
had ruinous effects on the caliber, the 
quality, the level of honesty and seri- 
ousness which they offer to the public. 
Newspapers and national circulation 
magazines have in endless instances 
given one-sided accounts of crucial is- 
“sues, and have often been guilty of 
distorting news. Most important na- 
tional magazines have standards of 
acceptance for fiction which almost 
exclude from publication the work of 
original writers. The book is the haven 
of the writer who seeks to present his 
views or his images of life without 
making compromises fatal to his be- 
liefs, his values, and his observations. 
The book is thus the main source for 
the presentation of many important 
truths in American culture. If the free- 
dom of the book is seriously limited, then truth’s road will be dan- 
gerously blockaded. 

Heretofore, the price of books has werked so as to limit the 
reading audience. Now, the reprint book offers some possibility of 
changing this situation. And as a consequence, pressure groups, 
groups with special economic, political, moral and religious interests 
have cause for worry. Masses of people, workers and ordinary citi- 
zens, can buy books which these various groups may not want read. 
Thus, the campaigns for the censorship of books acquire a new and 
dangerous rationale. 








Farrell 


IN THE STRUGGLE between those who are for and against 
censorship, a definite and precious democratic conception is involved. 
Who has the right to decide what shall be read? Does the reader 
himself have that right, or does it belong to some self-imposed or else 
legally imposed authority? This question is important to all; it is 
quite crucial to workers, trade union leaders and the labor move- 
ment in general. 

There is an inner connection between the necessity and the value 
of free labor and free minds. Without free minds, free labor must 
vanish. Conversely, without free Jabor, there cannot be free minds 
which function effectively and fully. 

There is another issue involved. Is there going to be a double 
standard in books—one for the rich and the well-to-do, and another 
for the poor? Does a man’s income determine his moral fiber, his 
ability not to be damaged by books which are alleged to be ob- 
scene? Does income determine the ability of a man to decide on 
truth and error? 

Today, in America, it is possible to develop a highly energetic 
literature. Today, the demand for American books, fiction or non- 
fiction, is world wide. And today, these books, sought for all over the 
world, can be made available to the American people. They can get 
many of these books—if they want them—at prices within their in- 
come. But if censorship of books wins out, this will no longer be 
possible. 

The entire issue of censorship is changed from what it was twenty 
or thirty years ago. Today, the censorship of books involves the ques- 
tion—what range of choice in reading will be allowed to those who 
make up a mass audience? And the answer to this question involves 
a second one—how much trust and confidence is placed in the masses 
of the people? Are they capable of deciding on their own reading, 
or must controls be established so that boards of censors will, in the 
last analysis, decide for them? The development of the reprint book 
has resulted in the posing of these questions as practical ones involv- 
ing the future of democratic processes and of the continuance of 
democratic sentiment in contemporary America. 
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Man in Three Modes 


THE DIGNITY OF 
$4.00 


MAN 


By Herschel Baker. Harvard University Press. 


Reviewed by CARL J. FRIEDRICH 
HE BASIC LAW, adopted by the Parliamentary Council at Bonn on 


May 8, 1949, on the fourth anniversary of Germany’s unconditional 
surrender, and approved by the Allied representatives a few days 
later, opens with the sentence: “The dignity of man is inviolable”; or rather 


that “it cannot be touched,” j 
in the teeth of 


the dignity of man for more 


totalitarians 


concentration camps, secret 


unantastbar. 
from right and left 
than thirty years now. 


police terror, 


It is a defiant statement, thrown 
who have been violating 
These violations— 
loyalty 


and oaths—are so 


ubiquitous, that the Allied official translators wrote: man’s dignity “shall 


be inviolable,” rather than is. 
solons put down, not “shall be 

What i 
of the government and all its 


more, they made it the duty 


branche 
to respect and protect this dignity of 


man. The Basic Law proceeds to derive 


the bill of rights from its fundamental 
dignity of man, asserted as an exi 

tential reality not merely a utopian 
norm. One has to know the mind of 


men like Kurt Schumacher, who have 


weathered ye of concentration camps 
to understand why their view is that 
the dignity of inviolable; that 
the agents of the state may well 
try to destroy it, but that it survive 


man 


police 


and triumphs in the end. The sentence 
almost uunds like a secular echo of 
Martin Luthe t protesting hymr 
Let the take the body, wife, child and 
estate, the kingdor et remain It 
strikin ndeed that in the vear 1948 
Social Democrat ea lin t { 
tion of M xist cialism, voted a pre 
amble h | ! th the 
Con { { duty b re G na 
ma ne the Ce 1 pe rte 

r'} lea t lignity of mat 
central article of the faith in man whicl 
has moulded Western society; thi 
one ol its unique feature Great as are 


the cultures of the Orient, deep as i 
the thought of the Oriental mind, the, 
do not recognize the dignity of man. 
It is therefore highly significant that 
a student of history and literature has 
recently published a study 
of the origin and growth of this idea. 
Herschel Baker, in The Dignity of Man 
has done an outstanding job. Although 
he feels duly apologetic for undertaking 
so vast a task in a single book, he has 
nevertheless succeeded in presenting a 
really comprehensive canvass of the 
foundations of this crucial idea. 


searching 


divided into three major 
the classical view of man, the 
Christian view of man, and the 


His work is 
sections: 
tenal 
sance view of man. (The story stops at 
the beginning of the modern era.) Some 
may argue that such a treatment leaves 
it without the most important insights; 
after all, the prevailing notion is that 
the basic rights of the individual flowed 
from the Protestant 
individual's pe 
bility, as 
itarian tradition of the 
But Professor Bake 
tantism within hi: 


Insistence upon 


each rsonal responsi- 
with the author 
Middle Ages 
includes Protes 
purview of the Re- 
naissance; although a revival of August- 


contrasted 


inian conceptions, Protestantism was in 
its original impulse a 


who had 


protest against 


those betrayed the funda- 
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Carl J. Frederick is a professor of 

Government at Harvard. 
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Probably the pragmatic sense of Allied 
translators recoiled from the apodictice is. 


Yet that is what the German 





mentals of Christianity, more especially 


a protest against the Renaissance pope: 
and thei 
Although handling masses of solid 
Professor Baker avoids bor 
reader by the skillful use of 
Henry VIII, for 
example, is “that valiant man of God,” 
Zeno‘s arrival at Athen 
of purple 


rampant paganism. 


erudition 
ing his 

quotation and irony. 
with a cargo 
was strangely unprophetic of 
his career in that city.” Nor does he 
hesitate to speak out against the great 


idols of most intellectuals, such as Plato. 
Well-versed in philosophy, Baker 1 
not enslaved to the technicalities of that 


academic discipline. He knows that the 


best of them have been seekers afte 
ruth: what they asked was more fund: 
nental than what they answer¢ 

THE CLASSICAL VIEW of man 
r lved by the great Greek thinke: 
from the lIonians to Neoplatoni 
Bake tre e the humanist aspect ol 


philosophies of Plato and 


hesitating to 


the central 
Aristotle, but without 
point out the serious shortcomings ol 
these of the open 
Karl Popper has called 

memorable that title. The 
achievement was that 
of Socrates. He asserted, against the 
ophists, the objectivity of virtue: no 
man does wrong knowingly. Yet, as 
Baker remarks, Socrates has remained 
a riddle in philosophy. Like Jesus, he 
has shaped occidental thought, though 
he wrote nothing. Baker wants to at- 
tribute this to the force of his per- 
sonality; I believe that a careful read- 
ing of the key Socratic dialogues sug- 
gests something more dramatic, and 
more in line with the life of Jesus. 


“enemies society,” 
them in a 
book by 


really central 


The Apology, Crito and Phaedo have 
recently been made the subject of a 
searching interpretation by the religious 
philosopher Romano Guardini. In Der 
Tod des Sophocles (1947) Guardini has 
distilled a vista of Socrates as the 
martyr of the dignity of man, the 
symbol of this idea that it is more im- 


portant to maintain one’s integrity than 


to stay alive. This ts the great, the 
abiding lesson of the concentration 
camp. Then as now, in a world of un- 
certainty man turns toward his “soul” 
and the care for its future; he turns 


toward the world of 
and everlasting. By 


things spiritual 
saying no to the 
path of least resistance, of easy escape, 
simply because it meant acknowledg- 
ing the justice of the case of his perse- 
cutors, Socrates affirmed the absolute 
value of man and his dignity;, only by 
acting could he create the existential 


proof, the sign that could not be 


i 
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y.” He who talks but acts 
not, breeds vestilence. 

3ut this readily 
issues forth into tyranny in an age of 
uncertainty. Of this result, Plato is tae 
most impressive, and yet at the same 


‘argued aw: 


‘quest for absolutes” 


time the most depressing “representa- 
“Edel 
sorted “elitists” 
and “noble Fascists” the 
plications” 


tive man.” In him, as in our 
kommunisten” and a 
“political im 
become visible to which too 
intemperate a search for the dignity of 
To Baker, “it i 
less than a painful duty to examine the 
political Plato de- 


rjves absolutes.” 


man can lead. nothing 
implications which 
from his quest for 
3aker warns the reader that “‘we must 
be careful not to let ourselves be 
seduced either by his vast reputation 
or by his verbal brilliance.” 
3asically, Baker feels, Plato was an in- 
sufferable appeal to intel- 
lectual snot such as T. S. Eliot o 
Karl Mannheim, has continued unabated 


sheer 


snob; his 


to this day. As he grew older, he en 
tertained less and less regard for the 


dignity of man, Baker declares. And 
how profoundly right Baker is. Only 
we should make no mistake: Plato's 


regard for the dignity of the excep 
tional man grew, as his regard for the 
common man declined. 

In my The New Belief in the Com 
non Man, I said some years ago that 





the state as an institutional device foi 
chieving the “highest good” traces 
clearly to nd Aristotle I also 
pointed out the radical antithesis bs 

tween such a view and the belief in 
t cor! rN mn n rit } al I t lr} 

Gres of the great tradition wer 
elitists through and through. Yet they 
omehow captured for u omething of 
the quintessence of the dignity of man 
by developing a rational basis for hold 
ing that some men are entitled to ab- 
olute respect, they laid the founda 
tions for a doctrine which holds that 


all men are entitled to this fundamental 
respect. This doctrine is at the core of 
the Christian heritage. Baker rightly 
concludes that in spite of his deifica- 
tion of the mind (and the “state’”’) Plato 
remained a genuine humanist: he dig- 
nifies man by insisting that his highest 
faculty is rational knowledge of time- 
less reality. 

The Christian view of man, in Baker’s 
treatment, is the Catholic view of man 
in the great tradition of the Fathers, 
of St. Augustine and St. Thomas. To 
discuss his skilfully developed theme 
would carry us far beyond this brief 
article. Naturally, the 
volves around the polarity of St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas. 
On the whole, we find Baker not too 
much inclined to “romanticize” the 
medieval view, as has so often been 
done. Commenting upon this romantic 
picture, Baker observes: 


discussion re- 


“Our age is urbanized, industrial- 
ized, and emotionally unsure; there- 
fore many besides Henry Adams 
have yearned for the pastoral sim- 
plicity of the medieval man — even 
though the simplicity derived from 
a ruthlessly theocratic culture based 
on an economy of barter. [Yet]... 
it is hard to ignore the symmetry of 
Chartres, of the Summa, of the Divine 
Comedy, of the feudal system, of 
the Ptolemaic cosmology. Everywhere 
one senses the unquestioned belief 
in order, structure, hierarchy. In the 
theocratic universe bequeathed by 
Augustine to the Middle Ages there 











uw 

we are 

“At tl 

Bis swee 

pirth .0! 

and ha 

expansi 

was a place for everything, gy— proache 

everything was in its place.” acter fr 

Such a balanced view is mo the int 

ceptable to man in the mid-twentigj fact-acc 

century than it was to the unsoohigf— zation t 

cated “progressive” of the mid-ninlf prepare 

teenth. Then the Middle Ages were tym but the 

“dark ages,” as mankind vw seam flash. . 

progressing from darkness to light gm Recer 

a “progress” that was avdly eve man’s: s 

slowed, let alone lost sight of. Afjlg availabl 

the events of the last thirty vears, yf sions n 

may not be prepared to. returq gg reached 

the cyclical view of history which § Blackm 

Spengler has resuscitated (the B etc. Th 

the more turgid for { Toynbee bizarre, 

cultural eschatology, it is gaining eye sary loc 

wider acclaim). But our time hag tion of 
looked once more into the a} 


death and total destruction, and it ha Neil 








re-learned the shuddering awe Accent 
and of “the end of all t licatio1 
—— 
PERHAPS THE MOST CRUCIAL 
as well as the most « nal, part 
Baker’s treatment is t thir ret 
in which he conside t Rennais- 
sance view of man. He urges that the CULTI 
view of the Renaissance cssociated with Ne 
Jakob Burckhardt’ ct rated 7 
Civilization of the Rei nee * It 
“needs radical  revisior Orthodor 
catholicism hz always bjected | T* 
\ Saree the i: 
Burckhardt’s view, anticipating tn i , 
criticism some of the ¢ ents wh ( 
Nietzsche developed « Burckhardig closely 
hose student he w he Burck#f special 
hardtian view is inte ly esthetilf is prok 
ulture primarily t ld of of * The 
tistic cre ~— = the eer nals prosaic! 
« 1 Owe \ i a . 
eativity to a height Sociotoy 
nad a neo-pa I it } tural 8 
manism. This view been chai symbot 
lenged by a number of st ng studie anthrop 
Burdach and Haskins Rosen tox B enproac 
Huessy and Huyzinga. G mand Ca. 
sierer are only a few who have, frog” ~ edi 
the different viewpoints of the hs The ¢ 
torian, the critic and the philosopheygj 9 comy 


these ‘vieWSi texts ir 


ralism calle 


questioned and restated 


Rationalism and 





indivi¢ 


St neshicdl Coe 8 
earlier, scholasticism and hierarchic i eters 
authoritarianism remained much fonge ' 

schoo” 


—these are some of the more #mpor 
tant general criticisms. They «ll adi Ration 
up to Baker’s conclusion that “the to one ¢ 
Renaissance marks no radical ne¥ 8 comps; 
parture in man’s habits of viewing hu 

self and the world about him.” I 4 
a strange position to take, in vew ay” 
his own identification of the Renaig "inol 
sance view of man as one of the ™@)"§ mulatio 


Osburn 


S Insis 


. . . : “a OM tod 
subdivisions. To this reviewer, the" pedago, 
: hs sancell Donulay 
does emerge a distinctive Renaiss0®l popular 
° ° vs . f 1, 
view from the pages of Baker. For tom th 


pite of St. Thomas’ towering effort 7 “eal of 
combine Christian and pagan philosop")§ entra} 
in his great Summa, it was the Rene “rily a) 
sance and Humanism thet merged + Oitter t¢ 
two in-a way which set the stage “@©mmer 





the modern mind. Su interest etempt 
existential details as that Tog Vying 
More and Pico Miranda: two Chi ‘rinely 
tion humanists, “ended r lives LAE Students 
third-century ascetics rather than ™ Cefinitiy 
of the Renaissance,” does not Te 


prove the contrary. For they alse ee 
“ ’ : f Ker 
them like the Stoics of the time N 


DESP 
Tather | 


and bevond. It is too often forgo iy Ofte 
that the -Renaissance was, tritely se 

mitted, the “rebirth of : atiquitys | ._— 
that meant Latin as well as &™ Wild 


antiquity. 
Perhaps the most dri 
(Continued on Page Tet) 
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Press. $5.00. 


Reviewed by NEIL WEISS 


HIS IS THE THIRD BOOK ON YEATS to appear this year. Apparently 
Te boom is produced by the opening up of unpublished and hitherto 

unavailable material. Apparently, but it is quite possible that now 
we are willing to be more patient with the Yeats who wrote in A Vision: 


“At the present moment the life gyre 
‘; sweeping out unlike that before the 
pirth of Christ which was narrowing, 
ind has almost reached its greatest 
expansion. The revelation which ap- 
proaches will, however, take its char- 
acter from the contrary movement of 
the interior gyre. All our scientific 
fact-accumulating heterogeneous civili- 
zation belongs to the outward gyre and 
prepares not the continuance of itself 
but the revelation as in-a lightning 
flash... .” 

Recently we have had Richard Eli- 
man’s study of the new materials made 


‘iam available by Mrs. Yeats, with conclu- 





= 


> 


sions not much different than those 
reached many years ago in essays by 
Blackmur, Eliot, Tate, Ransom, Daiches, 
ete. Then all critics pointed to Yeats’s 
bizarre, eclectic A Vision as the neces- 
sary loom — because of the disintegra- 
tion Of belief in the modern world — 





"sg : ~ 
Neil Weiss has written poetry for 
Accent and criticism for other pub- 


lications. 
\ oil 








on which the poet hung his work to 
dry. Eliot was patronizing: Yeats got 
off on a “lower mythology”; Blackmur 
compassionate: “It was the rational 
defect of our society that drove him 
to it’; Tate and Brooks fumed and 
pointed to the poems, told us that the 
system of gyres and cones was dis- 
pensable in understanding the best 
work; and Daiches, under the spell of 
Macneice’s study of Yeats, was almost 
willing to conclude that the great 
Anglo-Irish poet was a “budding Fas- 
cist.” And so forth. 

Also recently we have had Donald 
Stauffer’s book which concentrates on 
the lyrics and takes a few potshots at 
the “irony” theories of Cleanth Brooks. 
And now comes a “full length” study 
by Dr. A. Norman Jeffares, Lecturer in 
English at Groningen University, Hol- 
land. Dr. Jeffares, in at least one re- 
spect, has rendered an important service 
to his poet: he makes us reach again 
and again into our bookcase to pull out 
the Collected Poems and the Last 
Poems and Plays. 


The Material of Yeats Poetry 


w. 8. YEATS. MAN AND POET, By A. Norman Jeffares. Yale University 


AS A LITERARY CRITIC, Dr. Jef- 
fares’ analyses begin with the bio- 
graphical and usually make no attempt 
to get much further. That is, he dis- 
cusses the poems from the point of 
view of Yeats’s biography, both per- 
sonal and ideational, and’ does not go 
in for the illuminations of close exe- 
gesis— which gives the book a great 
deal of charm, as we read Yeat’s life 
as narrative and material for poetry. 
We keep track of how many times 
Maud Gonne turned down Yeats’s of- 
fers of marriage and note how the 
poems spring from these occasions, 
We can see for ourselves how Yeats 
managed to embody these events in 
simple, static language. Even the sixty- 
year-old poet of Among School Chil- 
dren, who suddenly dreams of “a 
Ledaean body,” is said by Dr. Jeffares 
(and other critics) to be thinking of his 
beloved Maud. (And in an essay in 
“A Well Wrought Urn” Cleanth Brooks 
warns us of the “perils” of thinking 
it is Maud. — Oh, well. . . .) 

But where Dr. Jeffares does im- 
mense good is in the straight biography: 
he actually does bring Yeats out in 
the round: from the beginning when 
“Willie” goes to his first seance with 
Katherine Tynan who gets frightened 
and flees, and running sees, in a last 
backward glance, “Willie Yates bang- 
ing his head on the table,” to the 
old man fifty years later, devour- 


m 


ing Plotinus, Spengler and Wyndham 
Lewis’s “Time and Western Man.” In 
between, we have the Rosetti-like 
esthete; the active poet who sought to 
gerrymander Irish nationalist politics 
into a cultural revival; the politically 
disillusioned lover who saw Maud 
Gonne’s soul perversely self-dipped 
and soiled in politics.and argumenta- 
tion; the mythopoeic fabricator of 
A Vision and dealer in ghosts and 
automatic writing; the devotee of the 
ideal of aristocracy learned at Coole 
and the home of Lady Gregory; the 
passionate defender of Synge; the Sena- 
tor; the traveller to changeless and 
metalled Byzantium; and finally the 
great poet of The Tower and The 
Winding Stair who had achieved a 
granite simplicity. He wrote to his 
friend, Mrs. Shakespear: 

“From all of which you will see that 
I am still of the opinion that only two 
topics can be of the slightest interest 
to a serious and studious mind —sex 
and the dead. .. .” 

Thus Dr. Jeffares’ book is a kind of 
time-table of the inner amd outer events 
of Yeats’s life, the material of the 
poetry, if not the spirit of the poetry 
itself, and exerts a tremendous power 
of fascination that sends us rushing 
back to the poems of this incalculable 
engine for poetry who, to the end, 
wished to be known as “‘a foolish pas- 
sionate man.” 
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prosaicly entitled An Introduction to 
Sociology. The change in title to Cul- 
tual Sociology may be taken as a 
ymbot of the increased stature of the 


di anthropologist son, whose “cultural” 
“a approach is given added emphasis in 
‘roo SS edition 

_ hisy The coverage of the book is broad, 
phe company with other popular college 
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Society 


CULTURAL SOCIOLOGY. By John Lewis Gillin and John Philip Gillin, 
New York. The Macmillan Company. 844 pp. 


Reviewed by WILBERT E. MOORE 


HE COLLABORATION OF A FATHER AND SON in writing a book 
is perhaps sufficiently unusual to excite comment. When the father 





in Flux 


fittingly, the senior author) and the son represent such 
tlsely related fields as sociology and anthropology and bring their 
secialties together to produce a sociological textbook, the occurrence 


The book is a revision of the same authors’ text of 1942, then more 





sory fashion. Modern property insti- 
tutions, for example, are discussed in 
a single paragraph, with no recogni- 
tion of the complexity of property as 
a system of rights in scarce values, and 
with no distinction between the things 
owned (which are not property) and 
the rights of ownership and control 
(which are). 

Throughout the book, the phenomena 
of social variability are introduced, but 
scant attempt has been made to indi- 
cate the range of variability of the prin- 
ciples-that emerge from a uniform series 
of functions and basic institutions sur- 
rounding them in all societies. Al- 
thought the approach is explicitly “cul- 
tural,” comparative data from primitive 
societies are introduced more or less at 
random, thus inferring greater uni- 
formity of 
exists and at the same time neglecting 


preliterate groups than 
precisely the functional interdepend- 
ence of the social structure that the 
“cultural approach” must emphasize if 
it is not to be a mere mask of un- 
guarded generalizations. 

This book shares with its competitors 
a copious use of charts and photographs. 
In one respect, however, the Gillins 
have a special claim to fame; their book 
may be identified by the excellent se- 
lection of New Yorker cartoons, with 
additional explanatory captions for the 
unsophisticated and a uniform extra 
label, “Sociology in Cartoons,” for the 
reader who might otherwise think the 


authors were simply frivolous. 


A Dated Tale 


GUESTS OF THE KREMLIN. By Lieut. Col. Robert G. Emmens. Mac- 


millan, 291 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by PETER MEYER 


NE OF THE B-25’s WHICH TOOK PART in the famous Doolittle 
raid on Tokyo in the spring of 1942 had a gas leakage and was forced 
to land on Russian territory in Siberia. The crew was naive enough 

to expect that the Russians, America’s allies in the war against Germany 
and recipients of lend-lease aid, would help them to get to China or to go 
back to the United States. Instead of that, they were interned and had to 
spend more than a year in different places in Asiatic and European Russia, 


The book describes their experiences and disillusions. 


It would have been a sensational hook 
if it had been published after the fliers’ 
escape to Iran in 1943. In 1949, it is 
only mildly interesting. Except for 
“progressives” who don’t read any 
“anti-Soviet” literature anyway, every- 
body knows now about the poverty, 
squalor, ignorance in which the masses 
of Russian ‘people have to live, about 
the crass class distinctions, about the 
luxury and arrogance of the Soviet rul- 
ing class. And the story of the Russian 
treatment of war-time allies has also 
been told many times. The numerous 
glasses of vodka, gulped in endless 
toasts for Roosevelt and Stalin, our 
glorious army, and theirs made not only 
many an American officer or diplomat 
sick but also many a reader who had 
to partake in such feasts in almost 
every American book on Russia. He is 
by now also familiar with the Russian 
celaying tactics and is not astonished 


to hear that the Russians answered all 
questions of the interned fliers about 
their future fate with: “You must now 
rest” and “Decisions will be made in 
proper time.” 

The time the fliers had to spend in 
Russia, mostly in small villages and 
pretty well isolated, was rather dull. 
And so is the book. 

Well, in memoirs about Russia, we 
don’t primarily look for literary merits. 
We look for information. The informa- 
tion is there; it is honest but in 1949, 
it contains nothing new. In 1943, after 
the fliers’ return, or in 1945, when the 
war ended, the publication of Lieut. 
Col. Emmens’ memoirs would have been 
a great thing. But Emmens is still an 
active officer. And it seems that some- 
body has told him: “You must now 
rest” and “Decisions will be made in 
proper time.” 
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SDF News 


NATIONAL 

Wisconsin: Elizabeth Thomas, note 
Milwaukee Social Democrat, dic Oct 
6th. Mi Thoma one of the pre 
neers of the Wisconsin Socialist move 
ment, editorial iter on the old Mil 
waukee Leade and an active worke! 
She had been an invalid fo everal 
years. ... Lakewood, N. J.: Debs Dinne: 


Saturday, Nov. 12th, auspices of the 
Socialist Party. Speakers: August Claes 
sens and othe: 
NEW YORK CITY 
“Roads to Freedom” Forum, Station 
WEVD, Sunday, Nov. 6th, 9:30 to 10 
p.m. Topic: “What I Saw in Europe.” 
Speaker: Benjamin Gebiner, assistant 
secretary, Workmen's Circle. Algernon 
Williamsburg Fo- 
rum, every Sunday, 12 o’clock noon, 
at 244 Street, Brooklyn 


August Claessens speak 


Lee, moderato: 


Havemeyei 


weekly on 


important international, national and 
local question Auspice of Liberal 
Part 4th and i4th Assembly District 


Kings Count 


(Continued from Page Eight) 


The Dignity 


ove t! tl I 
alf of the teenth centu 
between E { Lut Pine 
( pl t elat 
» OU and t t { ol i 
well, car ) eur the tac t t 
n the eat ¢ freedot 
the ill, t ntieth centu thought 
clines toward Erasmus’ faith in reason 
but toward Luthe faith in man 
everyman the common man Fou 
Erasmu like other humanists follow 
ing antiquit was an elitist Like 
Voltaire atte him he believed in 
benevolent despotism, whereas Luthe 
believed all men, including Prince t 
be first of all iserable nne but 
uch p ‘ ti t 
prac all of then In |} ible chapte 
on the Protest t \ man. Bake 
tate 
Luther's religious individualism 


was a genuine contribution to six 
teenth-cenitury thought. His central 
principle of justification through faith 
recalled Augustine's doctrine of spi 
ritual illumination, but he dared to 
do what Augustine did not: he sought 
to make the transaction between God 
and man a matter of individual re 
sponsibility. ... 


THIS CARDINAL ASPECT has often 
been lost sight of, and the straight line 
of descent from Luther to Roger Wil 
liams has thereby been obscured not 
without help from Luther. By contrast 
Baker rightly observes that “if we may 
see Luther in Roger Williams, we have 
theocratic 


only to contemplate the 


magistrates of Boston to observe the 


Political Lineup at Bonn 


(Continued from Page Seven) 


ponsible participation of the people in 
thelr government, and upon a greate! 


proximity of the electorate to thei 


parties (which today hardly exists) 
While in America compromises and 
alliance between divergent groups, 


ideas and interests within the two party 
system are usual and fairly efficient, 
in Germany compromise is considered 
tantamount to treason, and a homogen- 
eous world-view is demanded as the 
hallmark of a political party. The make- 
shift structure at Bonn would be best 
considered as a laboratory for the par- 
liament to follow. 
o * 

AS STATE COMMISSIONER fo: 
Foreign Aftfairs—a post later dropped 
completely—Adenauet 
the parties accepted, Carl 


suggested, and 
Spiecke1 
Catholic anti-Nazi who had been a re- 
fugee in France and Canada throughout 
Hitler rule, and is one of the most 


t l mplication of Calvini 
But the t ( nl ne le 
tl \ ted patter? We cal 
illo I ( hen | tat that 
Calvy Cer concept of an in 
table I omnipotent God de 
inded the utter degradation of the 
human race,” nor that the second book 
of the Institute constitute a great at- 
tack on the dignity of man.” We must 
discriminate here, a in regard to 
Plato. Plato distills the rational basis 


for a faith in the dignity of man 
Calvin distills a faith in the essential 
potentiality of all men to earn that 
dignity But according to Calvin it 
must be earned; and God decides who 


will be able to, who is prede tined t 


achieve Ivation. We cannot follow 
Calvin, any more than we can Plato 
What are ling to ike sé r 
( ept tt eithe 
nt 
Ate ' ’ ' ; 
tl ot it | 
WV l n Bake ( ri t 
p ! is he |} | 1 
ot cor l r ne merely ug 
vista engendered by the political and 
conomic implications of Renaissance 


and Reformation. He believes it is an 
other story, and I agree. Here is hop 
ing that it will be not too long before 
Herschel Baker will present this story 
of the modern doctrine of man and his 
dignity We hope that it will show 
that the Dignity of man is inviolable, 
in the sense in which the men of Bonn 
called it unantastbar, namely, that it 
cannot be touched by the dirty hands 
of the henchmen of totalitarianism. 
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anti-chauvinistic men in the CDU. It sed more in*mood and sentiment tha 
. 2 : i Nan ” 
seems highly significant that the par- in political action, nobody can say Jong Tun. 


ties in power made little claim to total- much garbled nationalism might have on guard 
itarlan exclusiveness, and that as their decided the Bonn election, or how muct oe « 
representative in foreign affairs they nationalism exists underground Some ~ h si 
chose one of the most outspoken anti- people voted for the SPD because §. nat 
Nationalists. mh ey 


Schumacher’s fiery oratory as well as 


nists int 
h's Fuehrer-gestalt somehow rx sponded 


Observers in this country, being less ican lab 


concerned with what Bonn really means their Nazi nostalgia, a fact for which fof quaré 
and does than how it could prove their neither he _— his party can be blameg, Jby se*tir 
own ideas about Germany, have discus- and which is not reflected in any polit. Jand eco 


return of 


ical action of his. Others, by voting for 
ship of | 


sed the question whether Bonn is an 
the CDU or the FDP used them as 


affirmation of the “New German Na- 


. : im cBtcn — : celerated 
tionalism.” The truth of the matter is shelter for homeless Rightists (the FPD and on 
that Bonn cannot be used as evidence = the land Hessen, it is true,made 4 aia ma 
j E — ‘ . 7 » Tee >” 
for or against that contention. dubious alliance w ith the leaders of the into botr 
non-licensed, nationalistic “National 4, 


The Military Government has not 
licensed “neo-nationalistic” parties to 
run in many districts, while the major 
and most of their minor parties were 


Democratic Party,” by which maneuye; 
a handful of its delegates can be called fy: 
Nationalists). Besides them, only the 5 [labor mo 








—— , delegates of the German Rights party THIS, 7 
mainly concerned with the distribution and the majority of the 17 delegates of Boa, .. 
of domestic power; foreign politics were the German party were elected per ’ 
not on the political agenda, and there- nationalistic platform, wit! ilitesionn 
fore amounted to nothing more than and chauvinism as their stoc MP : 
election oratory.” The dissatisfactions + 
of the electorate coincided with the But since there were no nation-wid 
election oratory of all the parties which nationalistic parties, and since the exis. mae 

opposition parties, found fault with ting nation-wide parties were not na- , oh 
the policy of the government, the latte: tionalistic, we must look outside Bonn oF on 
happening to be a foreign government to see whether nationalisn eviving the CIC 
(the Occupation author%ties). Since na- in Germany. That will be dor n the 


next article of this series 


SYMPOSIUM 


“The International Significance 
of the Tito-Stalin Fight" 


Speakers: 


RUTH FISCHER 

author, Stalin and German Communism, well-known lecturer 
and writer, recently returned from trip to Europe 
including Trieste with first-hand report. | 

HAL DRAPER 
editor, Labor Action, author of series of articles on Titoism. 
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American workers are now 


Jong TUN. i 
on guard against this brand of tofall- 
tarianism in effect, they have re- 


ceived an invaluable and essential, 
though somewhat expensive political 
education. Hav ing driven the Commu- 
nists into veritable isolation, Amer- 
jan Jabor can proceed to the task 
of quarantining them permanently 
by setting up unassailable political 
and economic barriers against the 
return of Communists to the leader- 
ship of bona fide trade unions. Ac- 
celerated — action on ott levels, 








of inane weekers s 








the CIO membership. 


AFL and CIO will be 
rantees against any 
mpt by Communists to 
: lost footholds in the 
labor movement. 
THIS, THEN. 
{ al 
ya Under J« 
the CIO 
94 ticipated in 
te ( anizing drives 
| the; d control of 1 
{ 42 unio: ‘nbracing one-fourth 





When the Stalin-Hitler pact was lost control of the United Automobile Not only the CIO’s rank and fil, but 
signed, the Communists proclaimed it Workers “Executive Board. They had its leadership as well, have learned a 
a “blow against imperialist war” and lost the presidency in 1946. By 1948, bitter lesson from their contact with 
blamed Britain and France for starting Communists were reduced to complete the Communists. President Philip Mur- 
the war. They called strikes in wa. impotence in the UAW under Walter ray himself was at times inclined to 
plants. They opposed aid to Britain. P. Reuther’s leadership. go easy with them. Fortunately, leaders 
But when Hitler attacked Russia, the Revolts in other CIO unions fol- like Walter P. Reuther and James 
line changed. Earl Browder announced lowed in rapid succession—in the News- Carey, who had personally experienced 
that “communism is 20th century paper Guild, the United Shoe Workers. internecine warfare with the Commu- 
Americanism,” Leninist concepts were the Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers, nists, were able to persuade “softer” 
overthrown, and the party rapidly re- the Woodworkers, and the Transport CIO officials to show the Communists 
gained the prestige it had lost in Workers. ; no mercy. In this the Communists 
1939-41. By 1945 the CP had won ad- In the past year Moscow adherents aided valiantly, for nothing has angered 
ministrative control over nearly halt have also lost control of CIO Industrial Murray as much as the abuse they 
of the CIO’s 5,000,000 membership. Councils in New York, Detroit, Los have heaped upon him this year, in- 

After the war, when the Communists Angeles and many other cities. Numer- cluding denunciations of him as a race- 
wel ‘leit” n and Browder was ous locals of the eleven unions they baiter, fascist, Klansman, and similar 
repudiated, the party-liners sought to still control from the top have* voted epithets. 

u l a rument of- Soviet inst Communist candidates for local The long struggle against commu- 

; B 1947 €1I0 revuleiom office; Fitzgerald’s own UE local has nism in the American labor movement 

sis Lit o sreat that voted to oust him from the union. is won, but the fruits of victory are 
convention 1 te i tatement that not yet won. Labor must o on trom 
the CIO “rejec i resents efforts of WHAT THE COMMUNISTS will tak« this point to accomplish three objec- 
the C nunist d ) terfere In with them from the CIO is, with few tives: (1) Organize the unorganized; 
the affairs of the CIO.” exceptions, of no strategic importancé (2) Increase the quantity and quality 

From then on the Communists wer to the nation’s economy. Their electric, of its political activities, and (3) Show 
on the downgrade once and for all. maritime and communications outfits the public at large that the interests 

In 1947 there were 80,000 members can be paralyzing. But the remaining of labor and of the people are actually 
a the ee Maritime Union, ee CP-led upinne—Eer, Farm Equipment, identicnk With these tacke rolling 
whom only 500 were Communists.. But Public Workers, Food and Tobacco, > 

} they held 107 of the 150 elective posi- Fishermen, Furniture and Marine Cooks American labor can not only become 
tions. Today they hold none. and Stewards—are based on secondary the nation’s pride, but a boon to suf- 

In that year, too, the Communists industries. fering humanity the world over. 
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At Brooklyn Paramount 
















the television and educa- | 





Schlaifer and Company. 


Wanda Hendrix 
Paramount's 
film departments of Charles; which premieres 


is featured in 
“Song of Surrender” 
at Brooklyn 
Paramount. 




































LYN SCHLAIFER HEADS | Mrs. Evelyn Schlaifer has had 
SERVICE DIVISION ;}many years experience in public 
Chstles Schlaifer. president g | Service organizations. She _ at-! 
hatles Sch): aller, president OF! tended Creighton University of 
aves Schlaifer and Company, Genaha . Mehsoske and i 
¢, amounced today the estab. |2™#ha, Nebraska and was a| 
a ~~. -_| member of the staff of the Omaha 
mméent of a Public Services Baa Naw 
"sion to be headed by Mrs.|~ 
Nelyn Schlaife vice-president Mrs. Schlaifer also heads the 
Q the firm. | Television and Educational Film 
| i making the announcement, | Departments of Charles Schlaifer | 
Schlaifer said: “Public serv- | #24 Company, Inc. 
Sit > of our democracy ea ea 
wis by time _ made that “THEY LIVE BY NIGHT” 
* . ; aes ses th gy ~higee ” | AT CRITERION THEATRE 
tions and our basic free| “They Live By Night,” RKO’s| 
e fibre but to serve as, Grama, starring Farley Granger, 
itive be and reply to, Cathy O'Donnell and Howard da 
‘ tetractor s ; Silva, is at the Criterion Theatre. 
ee ——_—_—_—_————— |Jay C. Flippen, Ian Wolfe and 
CUES” AWARD FOR BEST MUSICAL William Pt ae ny segs aes t- 
rout -, ing cast of ihe film, which depicts 
RAOGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd the flight of two young lovers 
Gepuwwan 5 nema ecae fleeing from the influence of 
evil companions. “They Live By 
MARY EZIO 4 ht” is a Dore Schary presen- 
q ii 
4} MARTIN-PINZA | 
“ew”. | THEATER PARTIES| 
ele 
Ou “AC | IC All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 


Maic by RICHARD RODGERS ? 
twee by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


Book b 
Wat ans 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Prat rom JAMES A. MICHENER’S Pulitzer 
Whaning “TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’ 
«, Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
“Cthery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK 
MWESTIC THEA. 44th St. W. of B’way 
. Mat. Wed. and Sat. 2:25. 


























quested when planning thea- 
tre parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, 
of the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Leader 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N. Y.C. 


Manager 


Theatrical Depart- 





"BETTE DAVIS AND 
JOSEPH COTTEN STAR 
IN NEW WARNER FILM 


Bette Davis’ latest Warner 
Brothers film “Beyond the For- 
est,” in which she co-stars with 
Joseph Cotten, and which tells 
the story of a woman with ambi- 
tions who uses love to gain her 
ends, is the feature screen attrac- 


tion at the 
Theatre. 
to 


Ww 
A 


al 


Fabian Brooklyn Fox 
The associate feature is 
3rimstone” with a cast 
hich includes Rod Cameron, 
drian Booth, Walter Brennan 
id Forrest Sucker. 


be 


“YOUR CAREER IN ‘MOTION 
PICTURES” BOOK BY 
CHARLES REED JONES 


in 
st 
ni 


More than twenty-five outstand- 
g producers, directors, writers, 
ars, cameramen, and other tech- 
cians have collaborated to pro- 


duce the first complete vocational 


guide for 


m 


all fields of entertain- 
ent in more than two decades. 


The new book, just published by 


Sheridan House, 
Career 


Cc 


author, 
Sun Dial 


of 


for 


is titled “Your 


It was edited by 
harles Reed Jones, publicist and 
currently associated with 
Films, Inc., producers 
non-theatrical motion pictures 
education, television, and in- 


dustry. 


be 


to point the 
aspire 


el 


book 


Movies,” 


Until the 
ok, there 


of this 
manual 
those who 
the field of 


publication 
has been no 
way to 
to careers in 
itertainment. The 
was “Breaking Into the 
also compiled and edited 


by Mr. Jones and publsihed by 
Unicorn Press in 1927. 

Leo McCarey, a three-time win- 
ner of Motion Picture Academy 
“Oscars,” wrote the introduc- 
tion to “Your Career in Motion 
Pictures Television 


— FIRST BROOKLYN SHOWING! J 











Radio.” 





Fox 


FABIAN’S 
BROOKLYN 


FLATBUSH 
at NEVINS 


BETTE DAVIS - JOSEPH COTTEN — 


LATE SHOW TONIGHT! 


FABIAN S 
BROOKLYN 
The sensational true story of 
ily who lived a lie for 20 years: 
“LOST BOUNDARIES” 
Beatrice PEARSON - Mel FARRA 
Plus John Calvert as the Falcon i 


“Search for Danger” 


‘LATE SHOW EVERY FRIDAY | 
MIDNITE SHOW every SATURDAY, 


TRAND kal 


FULTON & ROCKWELL - N 


56-6000 








5, 1949 
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in Motion Pictures—Tele- | 
vision—Radio.” 


last previous | 










BEYOND THE FOREST” AT BROOKLYN FOX 
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Hanep AS A BALLET FIND, the twenty-five-year-old Roland 
Petit and his company prove to be what the night club habitués 
| would call “hot stuff” indeed. (Les Ballets de Paris, in Carmen and 
other ballets. presented by Lee and J. J. Shubert, by arrangement 
with Arthur Lesser. At the Winter Garden.) M. Petit is far from a 
genius, either as dancer or as choreographer; but his work suffices to 
prove that Post-War Paris has not forgotten Sex. His two most 
vivid numbers seethe with sex. L’ Oeuf a@ la Coque is a skit set 
(literally) in Hell’s Kitchen, where the demons prepare little demon- 
ettes, done up as chickens, for the devil’s table. Carmen turns the 
,; Spanish mood into French Apache fervor. There is, in Carmen’s 
bedroom, a dance she surges through with Don Jose, a dance of 
desire that leaves nothing to be desired by the participants. No 
wonder Don Jose is impassioned for Carmen; and no wonder he kills 
her. Renée Jeanmaire, as Carmen, is sex incarnate. 

Of the four numbers on the program, it is interesting to note that 
three end with the killing of the beloved woman, while, in the fourth, 
all the characters are already where the others will join them —in 
| hell. Hell, most authorities (with deviations in Dante and Milton) 

agree, is a hot place. Les Ballets de Paris have borrowed some of 
its heat. There’s not much to say about the art of the evening; the 
program is mainly less of the concert hall than of the “music hall.” 
| But if you like dances that send sex quivering along the spine, here 
is your meat! 





Among the other contributors are 
Bob Hope, Alan Ladd, Veronica 
Lake, Betty Grable,Loretta Young, 


> 9 0 @_<> 








- ‘ sh 
Frank Sinatra; Gene Autry, Linda B’klyn. Poronmoutl Hyenet 
Darnell, Gene Tierney Dana An- | 
drews, Betty Hutton, William BETTY VICTOR 


Demarest, Sam Wood, Jerry Wald, 
and Samuel A. Datlowe. Gertrude 
Berg and Ford Bond contribute 
articles on radio and _ television 
respectively. 


HUTTON - * MATURE 


‘RED, HOT 
anp BLUE’ : 


Co-feoture 
CLAUDE MACDONALD 


“SONG OF SURRENDER” 
AT BROCKLYN PARAMOUNT 









WANDA 







A new Paramount picture, HENDRIX - RAINS: CAREY 
“Song of Surrender,’ made its " 
initial New York debut on the in SONG OF 


screen of the 
Theatre, 


3rooklyn Paramount 
sharing the program with 
Betty Hutton in “Red, Hot and 
Blue” while the latter also con- | 
tinues to be on view on Broadway. 


wich 1 
wid “ 


SURRENDER’ 


SHO! 
TONIGHT 





KENNEDY 
June Mad : Wrens HERVEY = batt 
we rans, 


PARA 


WARS SQUARE - MOU Foeture Nightly 


tes nen 
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Deep in the Heart 


of Rankin country an astounding—and pro- 
foundly gratifying—moral drama was enacted 
last week. Its outlines may be known to readers, 
but because it contains surprises which pack 
an unusual wallop, we offer here an editorial 
version of what happened. 

Enter, stage right, George W. Armstrong, 
aged, senile, a multimillionaire oilman from 
Mississippi. So unique is Mr. Armstrong’s brand 
of race hatred that the 1948 Dixiecrat Presi- 
dential nominee, Governor Strom Thurmond of 
South Carolina, had to repudiate him. 

Waving aloft $50,000,000 worth of mineral 
lands—an amount far exceeding Mississippi's 
entire educational budget!—_-Armstrong offered 
the fortune to tiny Jefferson Military College 
provided it would “teach and disseminate 
through every medium possible the true prin- 
ciples of Jeffersonian democracy and the Con- 
stitution, Christianity and the superiority of the 
Anglo-Saxon and Latin-American races.” We 
have no idea how Latin Americans merited 
this dubious blessing, since few peoples are 
as thoroughly and obviously an_ interracial 
mixture; but then Hitler made the Japanese 
“honorary Aryans.” 

Scores of editorial boos were sounded when 
it appeared that Jefferson College had suc- 
cumbed to Armstrong’s gold. But too soon 
The college claims there was a “complete mis 
understanding,” and has spurned Armstrong’s 
poisoned millions in these terms: “The policies 
announced by Judge Armstrong are not, never 
have been and never will be the policies of 
Jefferson Military College as long as any mem- 
ber of the present board of trustees is in any 
way connected with the institution.” 


Underscoring the heroism it must require to 
reject fifty million dollars, the college “will 
probably have to close this year” because of a 
heavy deficit. This includes a $5,000 bank note, 
already due. And here a double climax: Arm- 
strong offered to pay the $5,000 and was turned 
down by the trustees a second time! But a 
Texan of Jewish origin who volunteered the 
money furnished a dramatic happy ending. 


We don’t suppose Jefferson will now start 
admitting Negroes into its all-white student 
body, much as we would like to see that happen 
On the other hand, how many Northern col- 
leges have resisted gold only a whit less tainted 
than Armstrong’s? For what it has done Jef- 
ferson deserves the heartfelt thanks of all 
Americans 

Meanwhile, that refugee from an ante-bellum 
novel, “Jedge” Armstrong, is determined to 
write his own epitaph. Now he announces that 
he will start his own school in Texas—appar- 
ently Mississippi is too damyankee—to expound 
his white supremacy gospel 

We trust that Texans will respond like good 
Mississippians to that one. 
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——Where the News Ends 











> USSIA’S APPARENT SUCCESS in deto- 

nating an atomic bomb is perhaps the 

worst piece of news in an eventful year. 

It is as if a notorious killer with a long record 

of homicide had acquired a powerful and 
dangerous new weapon 

This news, and the somewhat confused, un- 
certain American reaction to it, arouses a 
“this-is-w here-we-came-in” 
feeling. One remembers the 
successive steps in Hitler’s 
armament program. First 
came repudiation of the Ver- 
sailles arms limitations, then 
violation of the Locarno 
Treaty through remilitariza- 
tion of the Rhineland, finally 
the successive moves outside 
Germany’s frontiers: Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, Poland. 

For years the West practised the stereotyped 
reaction of verbal protest and factual acquies- 
cence in each new move, until a threat that 
could have been disposed of by simple police 
action in 1935 or 1936 became formidable 
enough to produce a second world war. One 
can only hope that the United States will be 
more farsighted in the fifties than Britain and 
France were in the late thirties, and will not 
permit Stalin to outstrip the world in atomic 
armament as Hitler did in his output of tanks 
and airplanes. 

Now that the atomic bomb is no longer an 
American monopoly, we might recall that no 
political use was made of it while it was in our 
exclusive possession. If the time ever comes 
when the Soviet rulers succeed in launching 
an atomic Pearl Harbor against this country, 
the columns of vapor arising above our bombed 
cities will be a suitable memorial to the men 
responsible for the appeasement policy that 
found expression in the dishonorable and stupid 
decisions of Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam. 





HOW MUCH MORE FAVORABLE the inter- 
national situation would be if there had never 
been an appeasement policy, if we had arrived 
at the final phase of the war unburdened 
morally and diplomatically by the betrayals 
of our friends in Poland, Yugoslavia, China and 
other countries! Had there been no appease- 
ment, no deception of the American people 
about the character, purposes and actions of 
the Soviet regime, no departure from the At- 
lantic Charter, our position vis-a-vis Stalin at 
the war’s end would have been immensely 
strong 

American and British troops could easily have 
entered Berlin and Prague. With the powertul 
ground and air forces we possessed at that 
time, plus the atomic bomb, we could have 
pounded the table and demanded, within a 
brief, specified time limit, the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops back to the frontiers of 1939. 


A Killer Gets a Gun 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


































































Then it would have been possible to build y 
a united anti-Communist Europe, not 
half-Europe which we are struggling tg; 
tegrate now. 

Another issue on which world opinion ggyj 
have been mobilized for a decisive showdoy 
was the Baruch Plan, vesting facilities fog 
producing atomic energy in an _ internatig 
agency free from the limitations of the yey 
power. This proposal was accepted by ey 
country except the Soviet Union and it 
satellites. 

Whether this or any other scheme could hay 
warded off secret atomic armament in th 
Soviet Union is questionable. But we com 
ted ourselves to this proposal. Perhaps it eq 
have been an effective shield had it been 
cepted and put into effect, with a large con 
of international inspectors, before Russia 
acquired the deadly secret of making the bom 


tf 
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NOW I THINK IT IS TOO LATE fora 
scheme of agreed atomic disarmament to} 
put into effect with minimum security for th 
country and its allies in the free world. In tim 
the size of the Soviet stockpile of bombs wil 
become a dangerous, because uncertain facto 
any plan for mutual destruction of bombs wil 
henceforward be confronted with such gra 
and insuperable objection. 

The Soviet Government could easily offer 4 
destroy what is purported to be its entire sted 
of bombs, while retaining secret reserves 
enough to hold the world in terror if the Unite 
States had innocently and fatuously destroye 
its entire stockpile and ceased to make 3 
more. International inspection might be a guat 
antee against forbidden new atomic inste 
tions. It could not assure detection of a hidde 
cache of bombs which might be located am 
where in Russia's eight and a half milli 
square miles. 

Anyone who now advocates an atomic di 
armament convention with the Soviet Unia 
if he wishes to be taken seriously, must fa 
squarely up to this inescapable question: 

Are you willing to stake the security, pé 
haps the very physical existence of the Unile 
States and of Western civilization on the go 
will and good faith of the Soviet Politbureal 

To any reasonable mind, given the historie 
record, the only answer to this question woul 
be a resounding, “No!” And this points t 
way to the only proper and effective respons 
to the atomic explosion “somewhere in Russia 
That way must not be the path of appeasemetiq 
which would probably turn out to be literal} 
suicidal. It lies in the intensification of our 0 
atomic research, in close association with tha 
countries which may be regarded as friends? 
allies. After all, we still have a head start! 
atomic research — and we command grealé 
facilities for striking at the Soviet empire tha 
it can bring to bear against us. 





ADVANTAGE EVEN 


Can Land and Take Off on a Tennis Court. 
—Caption under picture of new light air- 
plane. 


Now tennis courts suffice for landing. 
The tennist, wise and understanding. 
Will keep a sharply watchful eye 
Upon the busy. buzzing sky. 


Or. wiser still, take down the net, 
Pick up his balls and racquet, get 
Himself a long, cool drink of gin, 
And watch the planes come winging in. 








Richard Armour 

















WORKING UP 


“If anyone of you thinks of leaving the 
department to run for Mayor, please don't 
do it. Stay where you are; you'll have a lot 
less headaches.”—Mayor O’Dwyer, address 
ing probationary patrolmen. 


The cop whose weary footsteps lag. 
Whose tortured metatarsals sag. 

May wish that he could leave his beat 
And have a desk and rest his feet. 


But should he, thanks to work and praye& 
Succeed in rising up to Mayor, 

He'd merely find, as Bill has said. 

His pains would shift from feet to head. 
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